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PROMPT ACTION RELIEVED THEIR DISTRESS 


Money was scarce in San Fran- 
cisco. The fire of 1906 had swept the 
city ... destroyed homes... burned 
the banks. No one dared open the 
oven-hot vaults, fearing air would 
ignite the contents. 

Our Pacific Coast manager re- 
ported: 

‘While our offices burned, we 
buried our records in Golden Gate 
Park ... dug them up while the fire 
was still smouldering . . . were first to 
reopen in the burned area. 

‘We secured gold from the United 
States Mint . made immediate 
loans under our policies. This prompt 
action relieved the distress of many 
policy-holders and their families in 
this crisis.’ 

The speed with which our San 


Francisco Office acted is typical of 


New York Life service to policy- 
holders. 

This mutual company has always 
been owned by its policy-holders. 
Since 1845 it has paid over four bil- 
lion dollars to living policy-holders 
and to beneficiaries, chiefly women 
and children. 

These payments were made under 
policies most of which would not 
have been taken except for the earn- 
est efforts of New York Life repre- 
sentatives. 

Today probably one of your most 
urgent financial problems is how to 
provide most wisely for your family’s 
future and your own retirement. Ask 
the New York Life representative in 
your community about our plan. 








“HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF IT 
LIKE THIS?” 


Undaunted by their losses, the fore 
sighted men and women of San Francisco 
were quick to rebuild a new and better 
city on the ashes « f the ol 1. 

Today men women everywhere 
are rebuilding their financial structures 

nd turning to life insurance as the first 
essential in a sound investment program 

4 New York I fe policy is one of the 
best investments you can make... for 
vour family or yourself. It gives ‘double 
protection,’ that is, a retirement income 
for your later years, and insurance for 
your family in event of your prior death. 

Ask our representative for our book- 
let, ‘Retire With a Life Income,’ or 
write for a c py: 
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The Foundation of ¥ 
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SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION ... NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
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MEDICINE FOR OUR SOCIAL ILLS 


NSU RANCE conceivably has influenced whatever aspect of Amer- 
ican social relations is. under review. Of vital moment financially 
in practically every home and business, through its accumulated 

resources it bulwarks their mass activities. Movements and wants of 
concern to the national body politic have concrete import to the 
insurance institution. 

The failure of millions to provide in the years of plenty against 
the suffering of the inevitable years of famine has made relief a 
function of government so that a temporary social crisis focuses 
attention on plans for a system to obviate future distress. 

Social disorder follows wherever and whenever social problems 
remain unsolved. However the apparent social need disclosed had 
origin, its solution must be attempted. A social problem is a com- 
posite of thousands of individual problems. When the clamor of 
those discomfited and dissatisfied rises above the turmoil of the day 
the cause commands an answer. 

The last half century of American history witnessed a transi- 
tion from an agricultural state to an industrial one. This was accom- 
panied by the egress of productive help from rural to urban centers, 
unheedful that removal from old neighborly environs entailed the 
added burden of providing for the future as well as the present. An 
untold number were at the mercy of a fickle industrial activity. With 
its stagnation, without reserves, early resort to governmental help 
became the only means by which privation and starvation could be 
obviated. Because in the past these men refused a method to relieve 
the future, the present was filled with suffering. 

Contemporary with the influx of population into the cities, insur- 
ance was offered and accepted as a substitute for the friendliness and 
fraternalism of the countryside. Foreseeing the trials of highly cen- 
tralized communities, the pioneer proponents of protection were 
evangelistic in their efforts through insurance coverage to provide 
a way to remove orphans from city streets, widows from sweat shops 
and old men and women from poorhouses. 

The present is opportune for insurance men to render aid in 
allaying social fears by vigorously and with conviction spreading to 
every home the beneficial facts of insurance. They can truly prove 
that under its protection the future of the individual can be safe- 
guarded against debilitating problems. The public must not be al- 
lowed to underestimate the force that is insurance in maintaining 
independence of thought and action for those who accept its support. 
Finally, stress must be placed upon the tenet that by removing the 
burden from the individual those recurrent social problems which 
time interminably poses will be largely eliminated. 


T. JLV.C 
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Lawrence Priddy, Back in Personal 
Production, Tells Young Producers 


How He Sells Million Dollar Policies 
By E. S. BANks 


IFE insurance men tell you that 
Lawrence Priddy has as many 
or more important policyholders 

than any other agent in the country. I 
asked Mr. Priddy when I met him at 
his home in Montclair, New Jersey, if 
that were true. His answer was, “I 
don’t know what policyholders other 
agents have on their books.” Mr. 
Priddy admits, however, that he has in- 
sured every president but one of the 
National City Bank of New York dur- 
ing the last 25 years, and that he is 
now engaged in selling the third gen- 
eration of the Standard Oil Company 
executives. 

After listening to Mr. Priddy tell 
how he had sold $1,000,000 policies, I 
was amazed at the similarity in the sales 
talks of the jumbo policies and the 
small thousand and five thousand dollar 
policies. The same general thought; the 
same basic arguments were used in most 
cases. 

I asked Mr. Priddy whether he 
thought it was harder to sell a small 
policy. He replied that it was much 
easier to sell a large policy, but it was 
far more difficult to get in to see the 
prospect. 

“Once you get in, if you do, it is 
very much easier to sell a big man a 
large policy,” he said. “Your big ex- 
ecutive makes up his mind very quick- 
ly. He knows what he wants, and he 
does not waste your time or his. The 
indecision so noticeable in the small 
policyholder is lacking.” 

“Tell me,” I said, “What arguments 
do you use in selling these big poli- 
cies?” 

In reply, Mr. Priddy said that he 


The good old days of 1929 
may or may. not be gone for- 
ever, but one thing is certain 
—there will always exist a 
demand for large lines of life 
insurance from some propor- 
tion of our citizenry, and as 
business continues to im- 
prove, this demand is becom- 
ing more evident. Mr. Prid- 
dy’s formula for selling the 
millionaire is no different 
than that of selling the ship- 
ping clerk. The only. prob- 
lem is, the former are harder 
to see. In Mr. Priddy’s case 
the big cases developed on 
“Topsy lines” — they jest 
growed. At any rate, his ideas 
are sound and the results 
interesting. 




















would give me as near as he could 
remember a verbatim account of how he 
had sold an important financier a $750,- 
000 policy. Naturally, the name of this 
man cannot be revealed. We will call 
him Mr. X. 

Mr. Priddy had called Mr. X for an 
appointment for the following day. 
He was told that he could have fifteen 
minutes at a certain time providing he 
did not talk life insurance. Mr. Prid- 
dy told the secretary that he accepted 
the appointment, but would not accept 
the stipulation. 

When he called the following after- 
noon, he walked in and closed the door 
of the prospect’s office. The prospec: 
wanted to know why he took such a 
liberty upon himself. 

“Because,” said Mr. Priddy, “I know 
that as long as this door is open, any- 
one of your employees can walk in and 
take up your time. You have given me 
fifteen minutes, and I wish to talk to 
you uninterrupted by anyone.” 

“But didn’t my secretary tell you 
that I would see you as a friend, but 
that I wouldn’t discuss life insurance 
with you?” 

“Yes, he did give me some such 
message, but I told him to tell you that 
I would not accept such a condition. But 
I won’t talk life insurance to you today. 
You gave me fifteen minutes, and I am 
going to take fifteen minutes. You 
bought a home in Tuxedo Park for over 
$3,000,000. You bought another one in 
Southampton for close to $200,000. You 
are now building a home in New York 
which will cost more than $1,000,000. 

“If the Lord spares you, some day 
you will be a very wealthy man. If you 





die before that time, what will your 
family do? You have educated them to 
a life of luxury. Do you expect them 
to live on those gorgeous Persian rugs 
of yours?” 

While Mr. Priddy was saying all 
this, Mr. X was making notes. He was 
interested. “I believe you are right, how 
much more insurance do you think I 
need?” Exactly fourteen minutes after 
he had walked into Mr. X’s office, Mr. 
Priddy walked out with a signed ap- 
plication and a check for the first year’s 
premium on a $750,000 policy. 

He cited another case of the son of 
a Morgan partner. The father had 
recently died, and the son had inherited 
the money. He was working in one of 
the New York banks. 

Mr. Priddy secured a letter of in- 
troduction from the president of the 
bank to this youth. He called at the 
branch where the young man was work- 
ing and asked him if he could talk to 
him for fifteen minutes in a place where 
they would not be disturbed. He was 
taken to the safe deposit vault. 

“T want to talk to you about life in- 
surance,” Mr. Priddy started. 

“T am not interested in life insurance, 
and I don’t want to hear about it,” the 
prospect cried jumping up. Mr. Priddy 
pulled out his watch. “You gave me 
fifteen minutes; I still have fourteen 
and a half minutes and I want to talk 
to you. I am not going to try to sell 
you life insurance. You don’t have to 
buy it. I am simply going to explain 
it to you.” 

Mr. Priddy talked to him about in- 
heritance taxes and the idea of per- 
petuating the estate. When he was 
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through, the prospect said, “Mr. Prid- 
dy, you have sold me on life insur- 
However, my wife’s cousin is a 
I promised him 
that when I took out life insurance, I 
would take it from him. He never told 
me these things—I never knew them 


ance. 
life insurance agent. 


before. I would like to give you the 
business, but if I did, I would never 
hear the end of it.” 

That night the young man wired 
his cousin who lives in a small South- 
ern town to come to New York. Two 
days later he gave the cousin a $500,- 
000 policy. 

“No agent can truthfully say,” said 
Mr. Priddy, “That he has alone sold 
a prospect. As it happened in this case, 
some other agent or agents, may have 
laid the ground work for the agent who 
finally got the application. Of course, 
once in a while, an agent may actually 
sell the prospect, but in most cases, 
he simply ‘cashes in’ on the accumu- 
lative work of other agents.” 

Mr. Priddy started in the life insur- 
ance business as a part time agent 
while he was a student at the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. When he grad- 
uated in 1897, he did not, however, go 
into the life insurance business until 
July 1900, when he became a full time 
agent with the New York Life at its 
Richmond, Va., branch office. 

Mr. Priddy has always been active in 
association work and is a past president 
of the New York City Association and 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 

I asked him what advice, based on 
his own experience, he could give to 
young agents. Here is what he said: 
“Know the business. Intelligent hard 
work. Be extremely scrupulous in your 
representations to the public, stated or 
otherwise.” 

Mr. Priddy is now turning to fairly 
active work as an agent after having 
been forced into virtual retirement for 
three years by the orders of his phy- 
sician. But he will not work night 
and day as he used to. 

And he passes on this lesson which 
he learned during those three years; 
namely, that you must keep in constant 
touch with your policyholders to have 
them remain your policyholders. 

“You may think,” he says, “that you 
have them completely sold, that they 
will never buy life insurance from any- 
one but you. It may have been true at 
one time, but when you are away from 
the job for a while, some other agent 
steps in, and one day you get a letter 
or telephone call from your policy- 
holder asking for information about his 
policies, and then you know that some 
other agent is going to get the busi- 
ness. To keep your policyholders as 
policyholders, keep in constant touch 
with them.” 
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KNOW WHAT TO SAY 
AND SAY IT 


Some of the Benefits to Be Derived 
From a Standardized Presentation 


By HERBERT P. BICKLEY 


N accountant in a local bank re- 
A cently became the father of a 
baby girl and, yielding to im- 
pulse, inserted an appropriate an- 
nouncement in the local “Tag Blat.” 
The following day 17 life insurance 
agents dropped in, but dropped out 
again without securing an application. 
On the third day one agent called and 
placed a $5,000 policy. “He was the only 
one,” explained the accountant, “who 
had anything to tell me. He alone had 
an excuse for calling. He told me many 
interesting things that affected me vi- 
tally and showed me clearly why I 
needed insurance.” 

That is episode number one. Episode 
number two is an extract from a let- 
ter received from an agency manager. 
It goes like this: 

“T have been getting the men to come 
to the office at eight o’clock every morn- 
ing to work on new sales presentations. 
I found by questioning individuals that 
some of them did not seem to have any 
idea of what they were going to say 
when they went to see their prospects.” 

This corroborative evidence is indis- 
putable, for both sides tell the same 
story. What is the answer? 


Reserve Power 


If you are going to run in a race, 
you must get yourself into proper physi- 
cal condition beforehand. You cannot 
attempt to compete successfully with 
trained athletes if you do not make 
preparation in advance. The man who 
wins the race is the one who puts every- 
thing he has into it and is just a tiny 
bit better than all the other contestants. 
The successful agent, in the first epi- 
sode, took two days to find out something 
about the man he was going to see and 
to prepare a definite and interesting pro- 
posal, intelligently framed to suit the 
particular needs of the prospect. 

There was nothing mysterious about 
his methods; they were, simply and di- 
rectly, the application of the elementary 
principles of salesmanship—in other 
words, “plain common sense.” 

A woodsman will fell ten trees with 
less effort than another man will ex- 


pend in cutting down one—he knows 
how to handle his axe. 

Your axe is your sales talk. You 
must know how to handle your axe and 
to keep it bright and keen if you hope 
to achieve any measure of success in 
your chosen profession. Blind chopping 
—pure manual labor—in itself is not 
enough. It is intelligent work that pro- 
duces results, and no one can work in- 
telligently without preparation and 
planning. On the words you use to your 
prospect depends the success or failure 
of your interview, and it is only from 
successful interviews that business 
comes. 

A successful interview is one in which 
the agent has been able to tell the pros- 
pect definitely and clearly the things 
he wanted him to know; an interview 
from which he comes away with the sat- 
isfying conviction that at least the pros- 
pect knows why he should buy life in- 
surance, or, if he has refused it, what 
he is refusing and the consequences in- 
volved. Is it not reasonable, then, that 
our very best thought and utmost care 
should be devoted to the preparation 
of what we are going to say? 

The prepared sales talks we see in 
insurance journals and elsewhere do 
not always appeal to us. This is chief- 
ly because they have been prepared by 
somebody who does not think the way 
we think, who does not speak the way 
we speak, who is influenced by many 
things that do not influence us. These 
talks are prepared specially to suit the 
people he meets; they are spoken by 
the agent himself and are thus made 
living and vital by the force of his per- 
sonality, and the conviction in his whole 
bearing. His spoken sentences are col- 
ored and punctuated, not by commas 
and semi-colons, but by his natural and 
spontaneous gestures—a wave of his 
hand, or a thump of his fist on a desk. 

It is not surprising that the upper- 
most thought in our minds when we read 
a prepared sales talk is, “Could 7 say 
that to my prospects?” Nor should we 
be discouraged that the answer so fre- 
quently is “No.” 

(Concluded on page 11) 
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Getting Into Production 


T may be that it is both trite and 

repetitious to say that the way 
to start is to begin, but it remains 
the truth, and remains also good 
advice for the consumption of the 
new life insurance agent. Now 
the new agent, however else he 
may be handicapped, is never 
likely to suffer from lack of such 
friendly advice. Good advice, too, 
and well meant, but the manner 
in which it varies from dif- 
ferent, supposedly authoritative, 
sources is enough to confuse the 
most willing beginner. It is a 
fact that six different leaders in 
salesmanship will ordinarily offer 
six seemingly different formulas 
for success but the alert listener 
will in most cases find a pretty 
general unanimity of opinion con- 
cerning the fundamentals of the 
work. The fact that program- 
ming is stressed by one man, 
package selling by another and 
income by still another as an 
opening wedge need not prove 
confusing. The idea is to learn the 
business and sell the easiest way 
possible. The chances of over- 
selling a prospect are so remote 
as to be negligible and the oppor- 
tunity to return to the scene of 
the transaction and extend the 
coverage is enhanced a hundred- 
fold after an agent has once done 
business with the prospect. 

It is all very well to “raise your 
sights,” “increase your average 
sale,” and such like, but the initial 
requirement remains that the 
agent sell a policy. Two recent 
convention speakers advanced 
sound production ideas. One 
strongly recommended a self-im- 
posed quota as the surest way to 
advancement. He had tackled the 
idea as a new agent and had 
proved its utility over a period of 
11 years with splendid success, 
although he neither claimed nor 
implied unusual brilliance in sell- 
ing. He raised his sights as he 
. went along and as his earlier 
clientele went along the upward 
path with him. Another outstand- 
ing success attributed his position 
in the business to a solid founda- 


With the Editors 


tion of working knowledge gained 
at the inception of his selling ca- 


reer. He said he could not con- 
ceive himself attempting to ex- 
plain—-sell—something to another 
which he did not himself under- 
stand. The idea seems to be— 
sell a policy, sell a young man a 
policy, and as you grow in knowl- 
edge and experience, the average 
sale will increase. 


World Leadership 

MERICA can look with pride 
upon the leadership achieved 

in the field of life insurance in 
this country during the past 90 
years. In the beginning the na- 
tion looked to England for its 
ideas and for innovations in the 
field of underwriting, but not 
many years elapsed before the sit- 
uation was reversed and today the 
United States stands for definite 
and unquestioned insurance lead- 
ership, a leadership at times too 
daring for the leaders’ own good. 
The few actuarially unsound 
forays into the realm of insurance 
experiments, however, have been 
far overbalanced by the lasting 
improvements and the faults have 
been promptly remedied. Group 
insurance, old age pensions, indi- 
vidual and group, sickness and 
accident protection and regular 
family protection insurance all 
have done much to make possible 
the lengthened average span of 
life during the past three decades. 
Health conservation effort has 
done its share and freedom from 
worry has undoubtedly served to 
prolong the life of many individ- 
uals who might have succumbed 
to the grind of work and worry 
without the comforting knowl- 
edge that their loved ones were 
provided for. Perhaps more im- 
portant, however, has been the 
actual and tangible benefits re- 
ceived by widows and young 
children from insured fathers. 


Without such support as has been 
distributed through life insurance 
benefits a greater percentage of 
such children would have fallen 
victims of the many diseases of 





childhood which are controllable 
when proper care is available but 
which are fatal when aided and 
abetted by malnutrition and pov- 
erty. 

Life insurance has progressed 
far during the past quarter of a 
century, in keeping with the 
progress of the country as a 
whole. Society has seen the inau- 
guration of collective bargaining 
permitted, years agone, labor rec- 
ognized as a human factor in the 
industrial world, compensation 
laws have been enacted for the 
safeguarding of the workers and 
free education of the children car- 
ried to the highest possible stand- 
ard afforded by the government, 
state and local. This progress 
has been matched by the develop- 
ment of life insurance services 
and just as this progress will con- 
tinue during future years, so will 
the growth and progress of life 
insurance continue in step with 
the parade. 


Christmas Club Funds 

HETHER this year is to be 

chalked up as one of recov- 
ery, continued depression or the 
turning point, the American pub- 
lic continued to put money into 
savings banks and life insurance. 
The figures for the latter are well 
known and optimistic. And that 
the savings banks were not neg- 
lected is attested to by the fact 
that more than 350 institutions of 
the nation have distributed 370 
millions of dollars to club mem- 
bers. Much of this colossal sum 
will find its way into the trade 
stream before the holidays but, 
happy thought, much also will be- 
come the nest egg which eventu- 
ally will hatch an old age annuity 
or a 20-year endowment. 

At no time in the year is the 
value of thrift more effectually 
demonstrated than when savings 
of Christmas funds are distrib- 
uted. It is a good time to empha- 
size the investment values of life 
insurance policies as an additional 
incentive to provide for the fu- 
ture. 
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Sale of control of the Abraham 
Lincoln Life Insurance Company of 


Springfield, Ill., to the Illinois Bankers 
Life Assurance Company of Mon- 
mouth, Ill., is approved by Director 


of Insurance Ernest Palmer. 





The Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company appoints Ralph E. Heit- 
muller and Otto Hammerlund to the 
newly created posts of general comp- 
troller and chief agency accountant, 
respectively. 





J. Arthur Pino is elected president 
of the Michigan State Life Under- 
writers Association at the annual 
meeting in Jackson, Mich. 





Petition is filed for Insurance Com- 
missioner Charles E. Gauss in Ingham 
County Circuit Court, Michigan, ask- 
ing for appointment of an ancillary 
receiver for the Peoria Life Insurance 
Company to take over and administer 
Michigan assets. 





Harry V. Wade, assistant to the | 


president of the United Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Indianapolis, 
is appointed acting chairman of the 
financial section of the American Life 
Convention to succeed the late H. B. 
Hill, who resigned immediately follow- 
ing his election in October. 





Supreme Court Justice Alfred 
Frankenthaler grants the Globe & Rut- 
gers Fire Insurance Company permis- 
sion to declare its plan of rehabilita- 
tion operative. 





T. F. Senft, assistant secretary and 
former manager of the automobile 
department of the Eureka-Security 
Fire & Marine Insurance Company, is 
appointed manager of the joint auto- 
mobile department of the Pearl Assur- 
ance Company, Ltd., and its affiliates, 
the Eureka-Security and the Monarch 
Fire. 





The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change approves changes in its agree- 
ment relating to courtesy policies and 
to rent, telephone and clerical service 
allowance to brokers. 





The United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company appoints George E. 
Ryan as supervisor of eleven mid-West 
states with headquarters at Chicago. 





Martin P. Luthy, formerly assistant 
vice-president, is appointed assistant 
to President James S. Kemper of the 
Lumbermen's Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany of Chicago. 





W. W. Greene, vice-president of 
the General Reinsurance Corpora- 


tion, is elected president of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society at the 
20th anniversary meeting of that 


organization. 





Ray W. Conde, 50, president and 
secretary of the Insurance Field 
Company, dies at Louisville. : 





Thomas R. Weddell, of Chicago, 
editor of the Insurance Post and 
associate editor of the Insurance 


Field, dies at Hinsdale, Ill. 
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SOUNDINGS 


| —————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


HE President, and those close to him, are 

most meticulous in pointing out, when- 

ever discussing social insurance legisla- 
tion, that no plan will be acceptable that is 
not actuarially sound. They are extremely 
anxious to dissociate social insurance from 
the “dole.” 

If by “actuarially sound” the Administra- 
tion means adherence to the principles on 
which the various classes of private insur- 
ance are based, we must discount those state- 
ments heavily. 

Two reasonable suppositions concerning 
the future of social insurance in this country 
are these: (1) President Roosevelt is firmly 
determined to redeem his pledge of social 
security by means of a broad and compre- 
hensive insurance and pension system. (2) 
No program involving unemployment, and 
possibly health, insurance on a non-selective 
basis can be a self-sustaining, equitable, ac- 
tuarially sound proposition. 

“Dole” is an ugly word and it is good poli- 
tics and good psychology to cloak it with the 
highly reputable appelation “insurance.” It 
may be, as well, a sound and desirable policy 
for the Government to undertake. 

It is quite probable that we have a per- 
manent “relief” problem on our hands in this 
country, and it is further likely that the best 
way to handle it is through a scheme that 
adapts as much as possible the insurance 
principle of contributionship and reserves. 

The risk being what it is, there will be 
many years when the normal contributions 
will fall woefully short of required payments. 
In such instances the Government will have to 
shell out, just as all foreign governments em- 
ploying the plan have had to do. 


























The Treasury Department announces 
December financing totaling $1,892,- 
496,500, of which were offered for 
cash $450,000,000 of 3'/g per cent 
15 to 18-year bonds and $450,000,000 
of I'/g per cent Treasury notes matur- 
ing June 15, 1936, and in exchange for 
maturing certificates of indebtedness 
(Series TD-1934) totaling $992,496,- 
500, a choice between I|'/g per cent 
notes maturing June 15, 1936, and 
2g per cent notes maturing June 15, 
1939. 





Savings deposited in all banks ia 
the United States rose 3.5 per cent in 
the year ended on June 30 to a total 
of $21,867,666,000, an advance of 
$742,132,000 over the preceding year, 
but $6,610,965,000, or 23.2 per cent 
under the high record of $28,478,631,- 
000 reached in 1930. Depositors in- 
creased 299,732 in number to 39,562,- 
174, or one for each 3.2 persons in 
the country, as compared with the 
total of 52,729,432 in 1930, or one for 
each 2.3 persons. 





Composite average of 70 industrials 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the week ended Dec. |, 1934, accord- 
ing to the New York Herald Trib- 
une, closed Monday at 128.06 and 
closed Saturday at 127.79. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 


30.70 and closed Saturday at 31.20. 





Composite average of 100 stocks 
for the same week closed Monday at 
98.86 and closed Saturday at 98.81. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Monday at 92.21 
and closed Saturday at 92.73. 





Steel ingot production throughout 
the United States for the current week 
is at 29!/o per cent of capacity, The 
Iron Age estimates, as compared 
with the rate of 29 per cent reported 
last week. 





Corn prices advanced 4!/4 to 5!/, 
cents for the week on the Chicago 
Board of Trade to the highest point in 
four years, while wheat advanced '/2 
to | cent a bushel in a narrow move- 
ment, with corn leading the market. 





Cotton futures before the holiday 
last week advanced to gains of 26 
to 37 points, or $1.30 to $1.85 a bale, 
but reversed their trend during the 
remainder of the week and prices 
closed with a net rise of only 12 to 
27 points. 





Wholesale commodity prices ad- 
vanced !.31 per cent in November 
over the comparable month of last 
year according to Dun's index, and 
thereby attained the highest position 
reached in 51 months, or since Sept. I, 
1930. 





Loadings of revenue freight during 
the week ended Nov. 24, 1934, totaled 
561,313 cars, which was a decrease of 
23,212 below the preceding week, 
24,425 below the corresponding week 
in 1933. 
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DANIEL STARK” 


WELCOME WORDS, these, to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of family men who tune 
in on Union Central Life’s “Roses and 
Drums” every Sunday. 


True, they tune in to hear the intensely 
dramatic show, but they are also vitally in- 
terested in Daniel Stark’s brief stories of 
his experiences in life insurance. Proof of 
that is seen in the thousands of letters they 
write, asking for further information on 
policies that Daniel Stark has told them 
about. Direct leads for Union Central 
salesmen! 


This month Daniel Stark is telling 
“Roses and Drums” listeners about a new 
Union Central policy—the Multiple Protec- 
tion Plan. At a cost the prospect can 
easily afford, this plan gives the complete 
protection every man wants for his family’s 
future and his own. 


Tune in on the “Roses and Drums” pro- 
gram any Sunday at 5:00 P. M. Eastern 
Standard Time, over the NBC Basic Blue 
network and added stations. See for your- 
self why Daniel Stark’s radio talks have 
been so successful in laying the foundation 
for additional sales by Union Central 
Agents. 


The 


UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI 
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No better evidence of the intrinsic 
worth of Life Insurance can be offered 


than the sixty million policyholders of 
the United States. 


Any institution that enjoys the approval 
of more than half of the insurable popu- 


lation must be founded upon the rock of 


Public Confidence. 


The Life Insurance Companies of the 
United States have poured more than 
fifteen billions of dollars into the eco- 
nomic structure of America in the past 
few years. Approximately twenty-two 
billions more are now invested in the 
underlying securities of this nation... 
an investment guaranteeing the future 


happiness of millions of our citizens. 


We should be proud of the part we are 
playing in extending these benefits. No 
other institution can claim a greater 


service to humanity. 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Columbus 


Ohio 


Sixty Million People 
Can’t Be Wrong... 
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Know What to Say 
and Say It 


(Concluded from page 7) 


This, however, does not mean that it 
isa poor sales talk. We know, actually, 
that it is exceptionally good because 
the man who prepared it has proved it 
to be good. In this way we have the 
key to the whole situation. The man 
who wrote it used it successfully. 

These successful talks reflect the per- 
sonality of the salesman and have been 
adapted to the characters of the people 
with whom he does business. Long 
hours of study and thought have been 
spent on their composition. Into them 
has gone the very best of which the 
salesman was capable and he is satis- 
fied with them because they are genu- 
ine and true reflections of himself at 
his best. These men who write prepared 
sales talks are enthusiastic about them 
because they contain just what they 
have always wanted to tell their pros- 
pects. Previously they found that, 
somehow, after each interview, a great 
deal of what they had intended to say 
had been left unsaid. Now they have 
overcome that difficulty by preparing 
their sales talk in advance. 

A carefully prepared sales talk en- 
ables you to organize your knowledge 
and ideas and to marshal and classify 
your thoughts. The important things 
are put in their right places and you 
are less liable to overlook many of the 
points that otherwise might be missed. 
From the very beginning of your inter- 
view you move steadily and unhesitat- 
ingly toward the point where your pros- 
pect will find it easiest to buy, and the 
signature on the dotted line follows as 
a natural corollary. 

And now a few suggestions on pre- 
paring your sales talk. First of all, 
choose a policy or an idea that you think 
is absolutely the best thing in life in- 
surance, the thing that appeals most to 
you and upon which you can talk most 
convincingly. Make that point your 
“theme song,” and build your talk 
around it. 

This main idea might be any of the 
thousands of good ideas that are avail- 
able. The following are merely sugges- 
tions: 

(1) A definite sum of money at a cer- 
tain age, to be used for a carefully 
defined purpose. 


(2) An unfailing life income of a defi- 
nite amount to commence at a cer- 
tain age. 


A definite “lump sum and life in- 
come” plan, for “Mrs. Brown.” 
(4) A clear-cut scheme to provide defi- 
nitely stated sums for the educa- 
tion of “Your daughter Joan” or 
“Your son John.” 


w 
— 


Once you have decided what your talk 
is to be about, get a pencil and put all 
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your ideas on paper, arranging them 
in the order you think they should be 
presented. 

Now, think over your last interview 
with a prospect. What were your first 
words to him? Did you say exactly the 
right thing? Did you say precisely 
what you wanted to say? If not, what 
should you have said? 

From this point it will not be difficult 
to reconstruct the whole of that last 
interview along the lines of the ar- 
ranged ideas in your pencil notes. 
Write out this reconstructed interview, 
making each point definite and clear 
and perfectly comprehensible, even if 
separated from its context. 

Your final draft, when completed, 
should be a true reflection of you at 
your best. The ideas are yours, the 
words are yours, and it is arranged in 
the way that seems most logical to you. 

The work of preparing it will have 
coordinated in your own mind a host of 
ideas on life insurance which you had 
never before classified, and you will 
have benefited immeasurably. 

This practice should be followed with 
every important case—and what case is 
not important?—until it becomes auto- 
matic. You will soon find that you can 
listen intelligently to your prospect 
without worrying about what you are 
going to say when he stops talking, and 
you will be able to discuss his problems 
clearly and sympathetically without 
fear of “losing your place.” 
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Many successful agents have for 
years been using prepared sales talks 
in one form or another. Some memo- 
rize them and repeat them word for 
word to every prospect, while others use 
them only as a means of disciplining 
their own thoughts and ideas and mak- 
ing their sales methods more efficient. 
The more careful their preparation, the 
greater is the measure of their success. 

“If I have been more successful than 
others during the last two years,” states 
cne agent who has achieved outstanding 
results, “my success is due to an early 
realization of the need for more ef- 
ficient methods,” 

No agent need look beyond his own 
branch office for corroboration of the 
truth of this statement. The success- 
ful men in every branch are those who 
have properly organized their own 
methods of work, who have studied and 
concentrated and devoted many hours 
of thought to the various branches of 
their work and the problems they meet 
with in their daily round. 

Constructive thinking is not an easy 
task when the grass is growing on the 
golf course and the trout is rising to the 
fly, but no one can do your thinking for 
you; you have to do that for yourself, 
and without it you will never rise from 
the ranks of those 17 agents who “drop 
in” and then, sooner or later, “drop 
out.” Study, think, plan, know your 
business—above all, know what to say, 
and say it. That way lies success. 


PROSPECTING AND 
SALESMANSHIP 


By WALTER CLUFF 


' E do not have to discount the 
WY vst of prospecting in order 
to emphasize the necessity of 
good salesmanship. It is well to bear 
in mind, however, that prospecting 
alone will sell few policies. You may 
have such an efficient method of search- 
ing out and selecting prospects that 
you will be brought into contact with 
the best in the world, but after you 
meet them you still have to sell them. 
Some representatives are inclined to 
excuse themselves for not selling cer- 
tain cases, with the statement that they 
were not prospects after all. This is 
entirely wrong—the chances are they 
were prospects, very good ones too, but 
there was something else lacking. 
Prospecting never can take the place 
of salesmanship, for, as The Saturday 
Evening Post said, editorially, many 
years ago, the people still wait for the 
life insurance agent to coax and per- 


suade them into doing the very thing 
they know they ought to do. They will 
not usually buy unless there is a sales- 
man to sell them. 

There is no force that can take the 
place of the agent in the disposal of 
life insurance, neither is there anything 
in the selling procedure that can take 
the place of a sound, persistent, en- 
thusiastic sales talk. 

Better have a knowledge of the sci- 
entific procedure of the sales discourse, 
and a poor prospect, than have weak 
selling methods, and a good prospect. 
A good salesman can oftentimes convert 
a poor prospect into a good prospect 
or client, but a poor salesman spoils 
many good prospects. 

Prospecting, as we have said before, 
is only that part of your work that 
brings you face te face with some one 
in need of life insurance. It clears the 
stage for action. 

















ALF the world’s troubles are 
kj charged to the mental attitude of 

people. It is your job and mine, 
as underwriters, to direct the thinking 
of people to such an extent that what 
appear to be obstacles will fade away, 
even as a mirage. We cannot afford to 
allow ourselves to be caught in the 
whirlpool of confused and depressed 
thinking, but must at all times steer a 
straight course that will carry us on 
to our desired objective. 


Automatic Earnings 


Let me assure you men and women, 
if you will honestly, conscientiously, 
and sincerely go about your work, con- 
sidering the needs of your client, you 
need not worry about money, as it will 
take care of itself. I think it extremely 
important that one forget absolutely 
what he might make from a sale, but 
rather keep in mind just how well he 
has cared for the interests of his client. 
Always keep in mind honest service to 
your client and to your competitor’s 
client and to the institution of life in- 
surance, 

If you want to enjoy your work from 
day to day, you must go home each eve- 
ning knowing deep down in your heart 
that you have done your bit, that you 
have actually put worthwhile 
thing over during the day. This does 
not necessarily mean new business, and 
it should not be necessary for me to ad- 
vise you as to what it does mean. You 
all know the feeling of work well done. 


some 


*Address delivered before annual conve) 
of the N.A.L.U., Milwaukee 


Only recently I had a policyholder come 
to me stating that it would be impos- 
sible for him to pay the annual deposit 
which would be due on his life insur- 
ance. He stated that he had been com- 
pelled to borrow the full reserve to feed 
his family during the winter. I re- 
quested him to try his best and advise 
me by the lapse date just what he could 
do. He came to me on that day with 
the information that it would be im- 
possible to pay one cent. He was a fine 
man and a worthy father and I could 
not refrain from assisting him with his 
insurance. I mailed a check and the 
premium was paid. Before this client 
could arrange to pay me he was acci- 
dentally killed. Left at home to assume 
the trials and battles of life were his 
wife and three children. You can well 
imagine my satisfaction in being able 
to deliver a check under such circum- 
stances—here indeed was enjoyed that 
feeling of work well done. 


Finding a Way Out 


Another client of mine who had taken 
insurance to protect his wife and seven 
children was forced to drop his policy. 
His wages had been reduced to $35 a 
month due to conditions in the live- 
stock industry. His reserves had been 
used and he could not pay. Was it my 
mission to let the policy drop or to 
assist in finding a way out for my 
policyholder? The increased reserve 
was used and with the advance of a 
little cash the policy was paid for an- 
other year. Only this spring this father 
died from tick fever and I was again 


SUCCESS IN LIFE 
UNDERWRITING 


A Business in Which the Sales- 

man Can Never Afford the 

Luxury of Depressed Thinking 
and Confused Action 


By GRANT TAGGART* 


A gent, California-W estern States Life 


able to help a grief stricken widow and 
her children. Again I enjoyed that feel- 
ing of work well done. 

Do not get discouraged in your work. 
I know too well how you all feel at 
times because I know what it is to be 
disappointed. I know what it is to work 
day after day and obtain no business, 
but experience for the past 20 years has 
convinced me that there is only one so- 
lution, and that is more application to 
my business, which as you know, means 
more interviews. 


Sticking to the Job 


Some time ago I went to a little town 
in Wyoming, determined as usual, to 
make good. I had worked for three 
days and accomplished nothing. I de- 
cided that I would go home and call it 
a week, but on second thought I knew 
that it was my job to stick and to make 
good. I then decided that I would stay 
until I did some business. A few hours 
following this decision I canvassed a 
total stranger, although I knew the man 
by reputation. He was a big stockman 
and of course I knew that along with 
other men in his business he had suf- 
fered a great loss during the past few 
years. I did nothing more than advise 
that I knew him by reputation and had 
heard much of his success in the live- 
stock business. I told him that I hap- 
pened to be in the business of selling 
life insurance and that if there was 
anything a life insurance man wanted 
it was more business and good business, 
and that I would very much appreciate 
the courtesy of an interview. 
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The interview was granted for that 
evening at eight o’clock. About all I 
had to say to my prospect was that I 
knew he had suffered a big loss in his 
business and that I wanted to propose 
a plan whereby he could recreate that 
loss, as far as his estate was concerned, 
and that if he would agree to pay my 
company a small interest on $50,000 
that we would, at his death, pay the 
principal sum and it would be paid in 
cash, which would be much needed in 
the handling of his large estate. I told 
him I realized that he had plenty for 
himself and family, and that his ambi- 
tion, whether he realized it or not, was 
a matter of creating an estate against 
the day of his death; that he was build- 
ing a monument to his name and that 
there was no finer way, nor cheaper 
way, of doing it than through the insti- 
tution of life insurance. You can well 
imagine my joy and surprise when he 
wrote me a check for the annual pre- 
mium on the suggested $50,000 policy. 

Experience has convinced me that we 
should not be afraid of contacting peo- 
ple, regardless of whom they are. For 
many years I was afraid that I would 
fail if I got away from my immediate 
circle of friends. It was necessary, in 
1921, for me to find a new location be- 
cause the territory in which I was 
working had been extensively worked. 
I went to the little town of Greybull, 
Wyo., where I did not know a person, 
and to my surprise was able to write 
257 people for a total of $730,000 of 
paid business. This was done over a 
period of ten months. 

In 1925 I moved to an entirely new 
territory in another state and was suc- 
cessful in putting over my first $1,000,- 
000 year. 


Big Ones Are Easy 


Experience has convinced me that the 
most successful men in their line of en- 
deavor are the easiest men to talk with 
concerning the business of insurance 
and annuities. Please let me appeal to 
you not to pass up an opportunity be- 
cause after all, all men are just human 
beings and what appeals to one will 
usually appeal to others. Don’t think 
for one minute that you must know all 
there is to know about life insurance in 
order to sell it, or that you must be 
highly educated to succeed in this busi- 
Many of our outstanding men are 
uneducated so far as time spent in col- 
leges is concerned. 

A story is told of a man who was for 
a long time janitor of a school in a 
small town in Massachusetts. The man 
could neither read nor write. The ladies 
of the community petitioned the school 
board to have him dismissed from his 
work, because they felt it unfair for 
their children to be associated from day 
to day with such an individual. The 


ness, 
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man lost his job and it was necessary 
for him to find something else to do. 
He started to take contracts for various 
things on a small scale, and he was so 
successful that it was not long before 
he was contracting for larger jobs. He 
finally was the successful bidder for the 
construction of a bridge, the cost of 
which was in excess of $1,000,000. It 
was necessary for him to go to the local 
bank to sign the contracts. When asked 
to do so he merely made his cross, and 
the banker marvelled that such a person 
could be so outstanding in his chosen 
line of work, and said, “Just think 
what you might have accomplished if 
only you had an education.” The con- 
tractor answered by telling the story 
of his beginning and said, “If I had had 
an education I would still be janitor 
of that little school.” Here was a man 
who had sincerity of purpose, a deter- 
mination to show the world he could 
make good, and the courage to take the 
road ahead fearlessly regardless of the 
odds against him. 


Thoroughness a Hobby 


The point I want to make is that 
there is a place for you all in this busi- 
ness if only you are willing to pay the 
price in hard work! You must be thor- 
ough, and make thoroughness more of a 
hobby; thorough in your belief in what 
you are doing; and thoroughly natural 
—because everybody likes a natural. 

I know from experience that to be 
successful in this business we must for- 
get all the side lines that can so easily 
attach themselves to the sale of life 
insurance. Let me appeal to you to 
make this your one and only business. 
Regardless of what line of business 
you enter you must meet the challenge 
for hard work. If you will seek one 
business in life, and only one, certainly 
you should and will accomplish much 
before your life’s work is done. But, 
if you are going to take on all the side 








Carlyle said, "The world being saved 
will not save us, nor the world being 
lost destroy us. We should look to 
ourselves." The above thought is espe- 
cially important to the life insurance 
man if he is to be successful under 
existing conditions. How well we can 
afford to take stock of ourselves and 
really determine to make good in this 
business. The best that is in a man 
is never brought out until he is forced 
to meet adverse conditions. An early 
governor of Montana in commenting 
on the type of men comprising the 
inhabitants who were then building the 
West said, “The cowards never started, 
the weaklings fell by the wayside.” 
Only the sturdy and the steadfast 
followed through. Only when forced 
te do so does man develop new and 
original ideas or methods which will 
enable him to overcome existing ob- 
stacles. 
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lines offered, your harvest will without 
question be one of barren regret. 

In delivering the policies issued for 
your client, it is important that you go 
to his home prepared to deliver his pol- 
icy and not your own. If you failed to 
effect settlement at the time you wrote 
the application you are attempting to 
deliver your own policy; but if you suc- 
ceeded in effecting settlement, you are 
then delivering the client’s policy, which 
you all know is a much easier task. 

I was impressed at a recent conven- 
tion when a prominent speaker said 
that over one hundred billion of insur- 
ance in force was put on the books to 
protect the American home, and that 
while he agreed that business insurance 
and annuities have their place, he would 
impress upon our minds the importance 
of holding to the sacred institution of 
life insurance as a protection for the 
home. 

Certainly nothing is more satisfying 
or more wonderful than effecting pro- 
tection for widows and orphaned chil- 
dren. Picture, if you will, your farmer 
friend plowing with a 1650 lb. horse, 
matched with another horse half its 
size. Then imagine the farmer taking 
the big horse out of the picture and 
whipping the smaller horse to make it 
carry the entire load. What would you 
do, or think, of such an idea knowing 
that the smaller horse could not possibly 
pull such a load? 

Did you ever stop to think that just 
such a condition exists when the bread- 
winner and father of a home passes 
away? Do you realize that the wife, is 
left to carry the load that had always 
been hard for both husband and wife 
to carry? Certainly there is much joy 
and satisfaction in knowing that you 
have been the means of placing protec- 
tion that will counteract such a condi- 
tion. 


Value of Loyalty 


In closing, let me appeal to you to be 
loyal to your company and loyal to your 
competitor and his company. It is not 
competition but cooperation that we 
need in this business. After all we all 
represent the one great institution of 
legal reserve life insurance. It is a 
custom of mine to always advise my 
client that the policy he has is much 
better than the one I have to offer; bet- 
ter because it is in force; better because 
it was taken at a younger age; better 
because it has a and better 
because it is already serving a sacred 
and important purpose. He purchased 
it because his judgment told him it was 
good. In complimenting him on his pol- 
icy I have complimented him on his 
judgment, and in so doing have not only 
told the truth but have obtained his con- 
fidence, and this done I am ready to 

(Concluded on page 14) 


reserve, 
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Have You a Loan on Your 


Life Insurance ? 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


“Have you a loan on your life 

insurance?” is that the great abuse 
of the loan privilege is working a hard- 
ship on thousands of policyholders and 
their families, and defeating the very 
purpose of their insurance. 

The loan privilege is intended solely 
to help us tide over an emergency and 
keep our policies in force, when with- 
out such assistance we sometimes 
might be tempted to let our insurance 
go when it is needed most. When ex- 
ercised only for this purpose, the loan 
privilege often may be a help in time 
of need, but to abuse this right by bor- 
rowing on our insurance for any pur- 
pose other than to keep our policies in 
good standing or to meet some equally 
urgent need, would be to undo the very 
things which we had set out to do in 
the beginning. 


T« reason for asking the question 


What Life Insurance Is For 


The impressive thing — the over- 
shadowing thing—about our life insur- 
rance is that it will step in and take our 
places as the support of the family; 
that it will feed and shelter and care 
jor those we love and live for after we 
have ceased to toil. No other plan yet 
devised can do this. Neither is there 
any substitute; and anything that will 
be forthcoming at such a time to relieve 
the widow’s distress, provide for the 
family, and give the children an edu- 
cation and a fighting chance in life, is 
too vital and too holy a thing to be 
pawned or hawked about as though it 
were some common chattel. 

And then there is the provision for 
ourselves, should we live. That, also, 
is a part of our insurance, and a big 
part it is, as thousands who had wisely 
made such provision and who outlived 
their policies and now are supported 
in comfort by the money thus saved, 
can testify. Therefore, most men 
guard their insurance as the most 
precious thing they own, and the one 
to be preserved at any sacrifice. Those 
who make no distinction between their 
life insurance and their other property 
and borrow on and risk one the same 
as the other, either fail to grasp the 
full significance of their insurance or 
do not stop to think. And it is to 
those who thus err that this message 
is directed. 


The Only Safe Course 


So uncertain are life and health and 
success, that whatever assurance we 
can have for the future must depend 
on how well we keep ourselves pre- 
pared for both the expected and the 
unexpected, and our only safe course 
is to set aside a family and old-age 
fund and hold that fund inviolate for 
this purpose alone. Such a fund must 
not be confused with anything else, but 
kept separate from every other form 
of property we own. This fund must 
not be encumbered, nor risked, nor left 
to any chance. Nor must we think of 
this fund in terms of money or other 
property, but only in terms of what it 
will do after we are gone or have 
ceased to earn. With such a fund we 
would be secure against the fate which 
sc often comes, and sometimes late in 
life, to those for whose future no such 
special or separate provisions had been 
made. 


Safest and Best Way to Create 
Such A Fund 


That life insurance is the only com- 
petent or suitable medium through 
which to create such a fund there can 
be no possible question, since it is the 
only known plan which anticipates and 
discounts the contingency of death as 
well as the contingency of old age un- 
provided for. It is the only plan by 
which we are enabled to hand over to 
our families an estate which we have 
not earned, an estate which we have 
not lived to accumulate. Our life in- 
surance, therefore, is the one thing to 
be set apart and made secure. Other 
property would go first to pay our 
debts, whether or not there would be 
anything left for our wives and chil- 
dren; but life insurance payable to the 
family, and free of any lien, will go 
direct and in full to the family, regard- 
less of all other debts or creditors. 








In the accompanying article is again pre- 
sented fundamental arguments in favor of 
sound life insurance programs, written by 
the author more than a decade ago. 
Especially during the past few years have 
Mr. Nash’ many editorials on the subject 
of conservation proved their soundness 
and value. 








Most Vital Things in Life 
Made Certain 


Our life insurance, therefore, is more 
than property. It does what mere 
property cannot do. It gives us the 
courage to undertake and assume re- 
sponsibilities. It gives us a free hand 
and a free mind now. It makes cer- 
tain the most vital things in life even 
though all our other efforts be in vain, 
and the thought of needlessly drawing 
upon such a fund during the produc- 
tive years of our life should be re- 
pulsive to us. This, however, does not 
mean that there could not come a time 
when it might be necessary and right 
for one to so borrow, but under no con- 
ceivable circumstance could this be jus- 
tified unless the loan be promptly re- 
paid, the same as a loan at the bank. 

Therefore, if you have a loan on your 
life insurance, it should be paid off at 
the earliest possible moment. Then 
should some unusual misfortune over- 
take you, your insurance would be free, 
and if necessary you could again resort 
to a loan to carry you over the emer- 
gency. If you are unable to repay the 
lean in one sum, it can be paid in in- 
stallments. The companies gladly grant 
this privilege. Do not carry a debt of 
this nature on and on; this will invite 
only disappointment in the end, for 
sooner or later it will have to be paid, 
and perhaps by someone far less able 
to pay than you are now. Once the 
loan is paid and your insurance is 
again free, it will be your greatest joy 
and satisfaction to know that you have 
made one provision for home and fam- 
ily which you will hold sacred, and that 
neither death nor failure can defeat 
the chief objects for which you are 
striving. 

Success in Underwriting 
(Concluded from page 13) 


talk new insurance in keeping with his 
needs and his ability to buy. I can ex- 
pect that he will at least help me to sell 
others by giving me leads and favorable 
mention. 

There is no formula or recipe which 
I can give to you, or you to me, that 
will insure success. It is an individual 
proposition and is your job and my job 
to build our own structure, and it goes 
without saying that the foundation of 
that structure must be as it has always 
been—conscientious, sincere, organized 
and determined effort. We must make 
good, even at the present time, because 
it is our mission and our business to do 
so. The door of success is ajar to all 
men who will follow an organized plan 
and pay the price in hard work. It is 
locked to those underwriters and repre- 
sentatives who pursue an _ opposite 
course. 

Let’s not fail! 
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Return to Market Value 
Basis Is Recommended 


Valuation Resolution Makes Pro- 
vision for Bond Amortization 
and for Life Company Stocks 


By A Starr CorrEsPONDENT 


St. PETERSBURG, FLA., Dec. 4—A pre- 
convention meeting held by the commit- 
tee on valuations of securities of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners here yesterday brought back 
by resolution the market value basis as 
a measuring rod for bonds and stocks 
in the portfolios of insurance com- 
panies. 

With due provision made for bond 
amortization for all classes of carriers 
and a cost or book value, whichever is 
the lower, on stocks for life insurance 
companies, the committee returned 
after five years to the system which has 
been in vogue with a few excepted 
years for over half a century. It is 
expected that the resolution will be 
adopted by the Convention as recom- 
mended by the committee. George S. 
Van Schaick of New York presided at 
the committee meeting with a full rep- 
resentation of members present. The 
resolution follows: 

Resolved, that the Committee on 
Valuation of Securities of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
recommends the following basis of 
valuing stocks and bonds for the in- 
ventory of such securities in the annual 
statements of insurance companies as 
of December 31, 1934: 

1. Stocks and bonds should be valued 

at market quotations of December 
31, 1934, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

2. All bonds amply secured and not 

in default should be valued on an 


amortized basis wherever per- 
mitted by law. 
3. Bonds of states of the United 


States and of the Provinces of the 
Dominion of Canada and political 
subdivisions thereof, not eligible 
to amortization, should be valued 
at the Convention values as of 
December 31, 1933, except that 
where such bonds shall have been 
in default for a period longer than 
two years prior to November 1, 
1934, the values should be the Con- 
vention values as of December 31, 
1931, less 30 per cent of the dif- 
ference between such values and 
the market quotations of Novem- 
ber 1, 1934. Such Bonds acquired 
since December 31, 1931, except 
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ommissioners Select Seattle 
for June Meeting 


St. PETERSBURG, FLA., Dec. 4— 
An executive committee meeting 
of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, held 
Monday afternoon, named Seat- 
tle, Wash., as the place for the 
annual meeting in June of 1935. 
A resolution was introduced to be 
submitted to the convention limit- 
ing the annual meetings of the 
commissioners to two, one in De- 
cember in New York and one in 
June, the place to be annually 
decided upon. 

The meeting was presided over 
by Chairman Merton L. Brown, 
with Commissioners Palmer, Sul- 
livan, Washington, Thulemeyer, 
Clark and Gough also attending. 








by exchange for betterment of 
portfolio, should be valued at mar- 
ket quotations of December 31, 
1934, 

Further resolved, that the cost or 
book value of stocks, whichever is lower 
in the aggregate held by life insurance 
companies, as of December 31, 1934, 
may be used in the aggregate as the 
fair market value of such stocks, pro- 
vided the income received by such com- 
panies on such stocks during each of 
the five years preceding the date of 
valuation shall have been at the rate 
sufficient to meet the interest required 
to maintain policy reserves and other 
policy obligations, and provided further 
that the net investment income received 
bv such companies on their ledger as- 
sets shall not have been less than re- 
quired to maintain the reserve. This 
shall not apply to stocks of corpora- 
tions in receivership or similar status. 
Cost as used herein shall be held to in- 
clude stocks received as exchanges or 
rights received as dividends or other- 
wise at not to exceed the market value 
quoted on the date acquired. 

Further resolved, that in cases where 
the condition of insurance companies 
may require the immediate disposition 
of securities, it is the opinion of this 
committee that the discretion of the 
State Supervisory officials of Insurance 
should be exercised to vary the general 
formula herein set forth, so as to adopt 
prices reflected by the exchanges. 





Leader in Ordinary 


Agent V. Veschuroff, East St. Louis, 
was the leading Ordinary producer of 
The Western and Southern Life last 
month. J. Gordon, Cleveland, is the 
leading agent in percentage of collec- 
tions. 
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State Auditor Holmes 
Discusses “Ratings” 


Montana Official Answers Best 
Statement With Charge That 
Ratings Promote Twisting 





Maintaining the practice of rating 
life insurance is conducive to twist- 
ing abuses, State Auditor John J. 
Holmes of Montana has replied to the 
Alfred M. Best Company’s statement on 
the subject in a letter which he made 
public on Dec. 1. Mr. Holmes is con- 
vinced that it is impossible to curb the 
activities of unethical agents in the use 
of ratings for twisting purposes as long 
as such ratings are made available. His 
statement, in part, follows: 


“During the past year the Montana 
Department has found it necessary to 
repeatedly ‘call’ agents who were using 
‘Best’s Life Rating Chart’ to promote 
twisting. The department, on two or 
three occasions, has spoken of this mat- 
ter at underwriters’ meetings and the 
department has taken the affirmative 
position that the use of rating informa- 
tion by agents for the purpose of twist- 
ing business is not only unethical but 
reprehensible and illegal. 

“The department notes that your com- 
pany has published a notice in its rat- 
ing chart advising that on no account 
should policies in any reputable com- 
pany be surrendered to take out new 
ones in some other company and that 
the policyholder almost always loses in 
such cases and that the only gainer is 
the agent who gets the commission. The 
notice also carries a warning to the 
effect that the law of most states pro- 
hibits an agent to advise through mis- 
leading or incomplete comparisons of 
policies. Undoubtedly, your organiza- 
tion will urge that it has done all that 
it possibly can to prevent an illegal use 
of the life rating chart issued by your 
company. The situation reminds the de- 
partment of the situation which pre- 
vailed in the malt extract industry at 
the inception of national prohibition, 
when the manufacturer, on the label 
pasted to the can containing his prod- 
uct, in large letters set out a warning 
to the effect that if the contents of the 
can were mixed with a certain quantity 
of water to which yeast and sugar had 
been added and the mixture allowed to 
ferment, the resulting compound would 
be beer, which was illegal under the 
Volstead Act. The case law is full of 
court expressions as to this. The manu- 
facturer told the user what to do with 
the product by warning him what not 
to do. Best’s life rating chart tells the 
agent how to use the chart by advising 
him what he musi not do with the chart. 
Your company will, perhaps, urge that 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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AETNA LIFE 1935 DIVIDEND SCALE 


The new dividend scale of the Aetna 
Life averages between six and seven 
per cent below the scale effective dur- 
ing 1933 and 1934. In 1933 and 1934 
the scale in use was 75 per cent of 
the scale effective before those years. 
The 1935 dividends will be 70 per cent 
instead of 75 per cent of the former 
dividend scale. 

Interest allowed on dividend accumu- 
lations in 1935 will be 4 per cent. The 
total rate of interest allowed in 1935 
on proceeds of policies left with the 
company which are entitled to excess 
interest will be 4 per cent. 

The following table shows the per- 
centage decrease of the 1935 scale from 
the 1934 and 1933 scales for represen- 
tative policies: 


ORDINARY LIFE 


End of 1 Yr. 20 Yr. 
Age x % $ % 
erate 0.21 6.6 0.32 6.7 
aa 0.24 6.5 0.40 6.7 
namin 0.31 6.7 0.52 6.6 
ere 0.43 6.7 0.70 6.7 

TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 

End of 1 Yr. 20 Yr. 
Age $ % $ % 
. eee 0.23 6.8 0.44 6.6 
Bes éeo ans 0.26 6.6 0.54 6.7 
| See 0.33 6.8 0.65 6.6 
7 0.44 6.7 0.82 6.6 

TWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 

End of 1 Yr. 20 Yr. 
Age x N $ {1 
i an geew 0.26 6.8 0.74 6.6 
eats wardatd 0.28 6.6 0.77 6.7 
eer 0.34 6.7 0.82 6.6 
7a 0.44 6.7 0.92 6.7 


Illustrations of the new scale follow: 


Ordinary Life (also Family Income) 


a] 
Goh per $1,000 
2g — Age at Issue— _- 
Egy 2% 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Prem. 18.88 21.49 24.89 29.38 35.43 > 73 55.17 71.03 
1 2.97 3.18 3.47° 3.84 4.33 5.03 5.98 7.29 
2 3.02 3.25 3.55 3.94 4.47 5. 19 6.17 7.53 
3 3.08 3.32 3.64 4.05 4.61 5.37 6.38 7.77 
4 $3.14 3.40 3.73 4.17 4.75 5.54 6.59 8.01 
5 3.21 3.47 3.83 4.28 4.89 5.72 6.79 8.25 
8 3.27 3.56 3.93 4.41 5.04 5.89 7.01 8.49 
7 8.33 3.63 4.03 4.53 5.19 6.07 7.21 8.73 
8 3.40 3.72 4.13 4.66 5.35 6.25 7.42 8.97 
of) 3.47 3.80 4.24 4.79 5.50 6.43 7.63 9.20 
10 3.55 3.89 4.35 4.92 5.66 6.62 7.83 9.43 
15 3.96 4.39 4.95 5.63 6.48 7.54 8.84 10.50 
20 4.43 4.96 5.61 6.38 7.31 8.43 9.77 11.49 
) 
a Twenty Payment Life per $1,000 
2a> ——— Age at Issue— - _ 
Set 2 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Prem. 27.24 29.95 33.32 37. = 42.99 = = 60.31 74.43 
1 3.15 3.36 3.65 4.01 4.49 6.09 7.36 
2 3.26 3.49 3.79 “17 4.68 eas 6.32 7.62 
3 3.37 3.62 3.94 4.35 4.87 5.59 6.57 7.89 
4 3.50 3.76 4.10 4.52 5.07 5.82 6.81 8.16 
5 3.638 3.90 4.25 4.70 5.28 6.04 7.06 8.43 
6 3.76 4.05 4.42 4.89 5.48 6.27 7.32 8.70 
7 8.90 4.20 4.59 5.09 5.71 6.51 7.57 8.97 
8 4.04 4.36 4.77 5.29 5.93 6.76 7.83 9.25 
9 4.19 4.53 4.96 5.50 6.15 7.00 8.10 9.52 
10 4.34 4.70 5.15 5.71 6.39 7.25 8.37 9.79 
15 5.21 5.66 6.23 6.90 7.68 8.63 9.79 11.24 
20 6.27 6.83 7.52 8.30 9.21 10.26 11.54 13.09 


Twenty Year Endowment per $1,000 
Age at Issue— — 

30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
45.92 46.60 47.65 49.27 52.01 56.64 64.26 76. 46 
3.54 3.72 3.96 4.26 4.69 5.31 6.16 7.40 
3.78 3.96 4.19 4.50 4.94 5.56 6.43 7.68 


at End 
f Year 


'U Dividend 


3 
-o 


e 
l 
2 
3 4.04 4.21 4.45 4.76 5.19 5.82 6.71 17.96 
4 4.30 4.47 4.71 5.02 5.47 6.09 6.98 8.25 
5 4.56 4.75 4.98 5.29 5.74 6.37 7.26 8.53 
6 4.85 5.03 5.26 5.57 6.03 6.66 7.55 8.82 
7 5.15 5.32 5.56 5.87 6.32 6.95 7.84 9.11 
8 5.45 5.63 5.87 6.17 6.63 7.26 8.14 9.42 
ot) 5.78 5.95 6.19 6.50 6.94 7.57 8.45 9.71 
10 6.10 6.29 6.52 6.83 7.27 7.90 8.77 10.02 
15 8.00 8.18 8.41 8.70 9.12 9.71 10.52 11.67 
20 10.35 10.53 10.76 11.05 11.47 12.06 12.88 14.04 


"Common Cold" Research 
Carried On in Antarctic 


An interesting and dramatic piece of 
research work is being carried on by 
radio across 10,000 miles of space in 
an effort to add to the knowledge of 
the cause of common colds. 

The research is being conducted by 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin, third vice-president 
and statistician of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, in coopera- 
tion with the Byrd antarctic expedition, 
in Little America, where an unexpected 
outbreak of colds occurred a few 
months ago. 

By means of a two-way public radio 
broadcast and private radiograms, Dr. 
Dublin and Dr. Potaka, chief medical 
officer of the expedition, have been at- 
tempting to determine why the men, 
chosen because of their exceptional 
physical fitness, should have contracted 
colds after several months of isolation 
and under conditions which it always 
has been assumed would make them im- 
mune to the germs common among 
them. 


"Ask Mr. Foster" 


The question, “who is Mr. Foster,” 
which many a traveler has asked him- 
self on seeing in some railroad sta- 
tion or hotel a sign reading “Ask Mr. 
Foster” is answered by Ward G. Foster, 
president and general manager of the 
Foster & Reynolds Co., a travel service 
started 45 years ago as the result of a 
reputation gained by the proprietor of 
a gift shop in St. Augustine, Florida, 
in answering questions of tourists. 

In the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company’s Executives’ Service Bulle- 
tin, Mr. Foster tells how his business 
was started because a new hotel across 
the street from his little shop in St. 
Augustine referred patrons to him to 
answer queries about traveling to other 
points in the state as well as the in- 
teresting sights of the town. The num- 
ber of those coming for information 
gradually increased to the point where 
Mr. Foster decided to make a _ busi- 
ness of supplying travel information. 


Texas Agents Feast 
On Roasted Buffalo 

Agents and executives of the Great 
Southern Life of Dallas, Tex., are 
still talking about the buffalo barbecue 
they had on a ranch near Waco re- 
cently. Some 200 agents, wives and 
company officials attended the big feast 
arranged by A. C. Raines, agency man- 
ager for the Dallas branch. It was the 
first buffalo meat many of the agents 
had tasted. E. P. Greenwood, president 
of the company, a past master in the 
art of barbecuing, supervised the cook- 
ing of the buffalo for the big feast. 


"Nize Baby, Et Up 
All the Provisions" 


A new use for a life insurance policy 
was recently discovered by the Ameri- 
can Central Life Insurance Company, 
of Indianapolis, when a _ policyholder 
requested a new contract, the original 
having been chewed up by her baby. 

Evidently, even an infant can recog- 
nize the attractive provisions to be 
found in a life insurance policy! 


Sam R. Weems Retires 
From General Agency 


Retirement of one of the nation’s 
better known general agents from gen- 
eral agency work has been announced 
in Dallas, Tex. He is Sam R. Weems, 
general agent of the Minnesota Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, who has not 
only been a leading general agent but 
is one of the most consistent producers 
of a large volume of life insurance 
yearly in the country. Mr. Weems has 
been succeeded as general agent in Dal- 
las by Horace V. Beckham, who for- 
merly was cashier in the Weems 
agency but for the last year or two has 
been associate general agent. 


Southland Life's 
Radio Broadcast 


The Southland Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Dallas, Tex., is broadcasting 
three radio programs weekly over Sta- 
tion WRR. Historical, educational and 
musical themes are presented during 
each week. 

A feature of one of these programs, 
under the direction of Clarence E. Linz, 
vice-president of the Southland, is its 
dedication each week to another life in- 
surance company of Texas, thereby 
demonstrating the spirit of cooperation 
existing between the Southland and 
other Texas companies. 


The Spectator, December 6, 1934 
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Endless Chain Selling 
Record of Distinction 


An endless chain selling method that 
has to date resulted in $569,000 of in- 
surance on 86 applications has been 
reported by O. F. Gilliom, general 
agent of The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, at Berne, Ind. 
The record shows that Gilliom not only 
secured a number of other sales and 
other prospects from his original pol- 
icyholders, but also followed his in- 
creasing fortunes. The holdings of 
this first policyholder grew from $1,000 
to a present total of $125,000. His 
brother’s holdings were also increased 
through the years to $125,000. 

In addition to achieving a remarka- 
ble sales record, O. F. Gilliom has one 
of the best persistency rates recorded 
by The Lincoln National Life. His 
present rate for renewal of business is 
98.7 per cent. 


Mutual Life of New York 
Dividend Scale for 1935 


At its regular monthly meeting held 
Nov. 28, the board of trustees of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 
York adopted a new dividend scale for 
1935. Generally speaking, policyhold- 
ers will receive larger dividends in 1935 
than in 1934. While the exact amount 
to be set aside for dividends can not 
be determined until the end of the year, 
the total to be distributed under the 
new scale will be approximately the 
same as for 1934, which was $29,- 
249,944, 

During the last few years of the 
present depression abnormal conditions 
have required reductions in the 
amounts set aside for dividends. It is 
gratifying to the company to find that 
its 1934 operations render a further 
reduction unnecessary 

The company issued its first policy 
on Feb. 1, 1843—nearly 92 years ago— 
and has paid in dividends over 800 mil- 
lions since them. 


General Agency Changes 


The Ohio State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Columbus, has announced the 
promotion of George O. Tomlins, who 
has been general agent of the company 
at Akron, Ohio, to the position of man- 
ager of the home office accident depart- 
ment. Mr. Tomlins has a record of 
having produced 23 accident policies 
applications in a single day. Expan- 
sion of the department is planned un- 
der Mr. Tomlins’ direction. 
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Mortgage Bankers 
Committee Chairman 


G. C. Holmberg, treasurer of North- 
western National Life of Minneapolis, 
has been appointed by the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America as 
chairman of the Mortgage Bankers’ 
Advisory Committee of insurance of- 
ficials. Other members of the commit- 
tee are: A. A. Zinn of the State Life 
of Indiana; R. R. Rogers of the Pru- 
dential; Deane Trick of the Bankers 
Life of Iowa; Paul Vollmar of the 
Western and Southern, and Murray 
Waters of the Aetna. 





Take Keen Interest 
in French Classes 


The French conversational classes 
which were conducted with such suc- 
cess last year at the Canada Life home 
office by that company’s French depart- 
ment, have attracted a very large en- 


rollment for this year. So many have | 


enrolled that it has been necessary to 
limit the classes to those who already 
had a sufficient knowledge of grammar 
and the rudiments of the language to 
benefit from conversational classes. 
Two classes are held each week for the 
benefit of the company’s staff. 
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By Frank ELLINGTON 


BOOK reviewer for a local paper 

recently pointed out with the best 
of written authority that the word 
meticulous was misused as a general 
thing. It doesn’t mean what most peo- 
ple intend it to, he maintained, and 
drew upon the dictionary to prove it. 
Literally, as I remember, he said the 
word connotes excessive timidity in- 
stead of extreme carefulness, as I had 
always used it. However, in spite of 
this expert testimony, it is hereby 


| maintained that a bit of meticulousness 


} 





which had nothing to do with timidity 
recently was evinced from a surprising 
source. This was a letter from T. W. 
Wamg, of the Ning-Shao Life Insur- 
ance Company, Ltd., whose head office 
is in the China State Bank Building, 
Shanghai. 


2 £« «6 


R. WAMG writes: “I beg to in- 
form you that in reading over ‘In- 
dustrial Life Insurance’ by S. B. Acker- 
man, 2nd Edition, I have found the 
undermentioned topographical (the 
italics are ours) mistake: page 132, 


| fourth line from the last, third word, 


| Wron g—They’ 





Correct—‘Them’ 
. .. Which should be corrected in your 
next printing.” Now, the fact that 
Mr. Wamg mixed his terrain and type 
reference is not the reason for reprint- 
ing his expose of our mistake, but such 
attention to detail is truly unusual, and 
it helps us to understand why it is 
that when the Oriental mind becomes 
interested in a subject that subject be- 
comes thoroughly mastered. 


o* * * 


T is safe to assume that a great many 

managers of industrial insurance 
producers in the United States would 
like to know that their own agents 
might be reading through books on sell- 
ing with the same meticulousness and 
this condition is not confined to indus- 
trial lines. One of the worst of sell- 
ing faults is to be found in the ranks 
of almost any agency. “Oh, I don’t 
have time to read,” is the casual re- 
joinder thrown out to salesmen of pub- 
lications and to even company man- 
agers who attempt to interest such 
men in free literature published by 
their own organizations. A few lucky 
mortals can get by on a program of 
“too busy to read,” but most sellers of 
a product so intricate as life insurance 
will have to find the time. 
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Speakers Selected for to have departments feel kindly towards Colonel Merrill presented two silver 
them. eagles, emblematic of his rank, to 


Texas Sales Congress 


DALLAS, Dec. 3—Several speakers for 
the three sales congresses to be held in 
Texas the last week in January by the 
Texas Association of Life Under- 
writers have been announced by O. P. 
Schnabel, president. They include T. 
M. Riehle, national president; Alexan- 
der E. Patterson, general agent of the 
Penn Mutual in Chicago; Dix Teach- 
enor, leading salesman of the Kansas 
City Life, who is attached to the home 
office agency; and Paul Speicher, man- 
aging editor of the Insurance Research 
and Review Service. 

The congresses will open in Houston 
January 29, the party will move to 
Dallas the next day, and on the third 
day, or January 31, the party will be 
at San Antonio. Presidents of the 
local associations in the host cities are 
chairmen of committees in charge of 
local arrangements and large attend- 
ances are assured, 





Holmes Discusses "Ratings" 
(Concluded from page 17) 


it is not responsible for an illegal use 
of a composition where the intent of 
the maker is that the composition shall 
be legally used. The same argument 
could be urged by the foundry that 
manufactures ‘jimmys.’ The ‘jimmy’ is 
admirably adapted to the requirements 
of warehouses and shipping rooms, en- 
abling the workers therein to quickly 
and expeditiously open packing cases, 
but the sneak thief has found that the 
‘jimmy’ is equally admirably adapted to 
forcing windows and doors in locked 
homes, thus enabling him to enter and 
remove the contents. So, the life rating 
chart—while it may be admirably fitted 
to give all possessing it a quick sum- 
mation of life company structures, yet 
it is admirably adapted to the art of 
twisting and, unfortunately, it is, per- 
haps, more often used in this manner 
than in the one for which it was created. 

“What the department has said rela- 
tive to Best’s life rating chart applies 
with equal force and effect to the rating 
charts put out by other organizations. 
The solution of the problem will, per- 
haps, be found in a prevention of these 
charts being circulated among insur- 
ance agents. The department full well 
knows that to prevent agents possess- 
ing copies of such a chart is a ‘man- 
sized job,’ as long as such charts are 
published by publishing houses. We 
have had a full run of ‘bootleg’ whiskey, 
‘bootleg’ guns and every other kind of 
merchandise or commodity declared 
contraband by law. This will, perhaps, 
continue. Departments can only hope 
to prevent agents possessing charts of 
this description by prevailing upon pub- 
lishers not to publish the charts. If the 
publishers insist on publishing the 
charts, then, of course, they cannot hope 


Continuing with a lengthy discussion 
of the points brought out in defense of 
the practice of rating by the Best 
Company, as the practice is conducted 
by that organization, Mr. Holmes 
voiced his appreciation of the logic and 
fairness in theory of some of the points, 
but maintained that harmful use of 
such data can never be prevented as 
long as human nature remains as it is. 
He answered the contention that the 
various departments are not sufficient- 
ly manned and financed to undertake 
the compilation of statistical data com- 
parable to that furnished by commer- 
cial organizations by saying the public 
is not interested in such figures, taking 
in almost all cases the word and data 
submitted by the selling agent. He de- 
clared it to be almost impossible to get 
the public of his own state to even 
ascertain whether or not the writing 
company is licensed in the state. 





Joint Meeting of Fiduciaries 
and Life Underwriters 


A joint meeting of the Fiduciaries 
Committees was held Tuesday, Nov. 27, 
1934, at the Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurances on Lives, etc., to further 
plans to bring about a more intelligent 
understanding of situations where joint 
service of Trust Companies and Life 
Insurance Companies is indicated. In 
attendance for the Trust Companies 
were: Messrs. George E. Lloyd of the 
Pennsylvania Company, W. H. Conger, 
Jr., of the Integrity Trust Company, 
Melville M. Parker of the Real Estate 
Trust Company, William B. Bullock of 
the Provident Trust Company, W. M. 
Gonzales of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany; for the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation: Messrs. Millard R. Orr of the 
Massachusetts Mutual, Franklin L. 
Bettger of the Fidelity Mutual, Baxter 
Reynolds and Jackson Maloney of the 
Philadelphia Life. 





Colonel Williams Honored 
By Tenth U. S. Infantry 


A review of the Tenth Infantry in 
honor of Charles F. Williams, presi- 
dent of The Western and Southern 
Life, who is honorary colonel of the 
455th Field Artillery Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, was held at Fort Thomas, Ky., 
Wednesday of last week, under the di- 
rection of Col. Dana T. Merrill, the 
regimental commander. 

Upon presentation of the regiment, 


Colonel Williams, who was met at the 
post by an escort of honor. 





H. B. Hill Is Shot 
to Death in Car 


H. B. Hill, former president of the 
Abraham Lincoln Life Insurance Com- 
pany and chairman of the board fol- 
lowing the election of Gustav Lindquist 
to that position, was shot to death in 
an automobile three miles out of 
Springfield, Ill., last Saturday night. 
He was fifty-six years of age. 

Evidence consisting of bullet holes 
from shots fired into the car from both 
front and rear pointed to the possibility 
of murder but State’s Attorney Alfred 
H. Greening issued a statement on 
Monday discounting this suggestion and 
advancing the possibility of suicide, al- 
though he said the case was still being 
investigated. 


Heads Financial Section 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., Dec. 4—The 
executive committee of the American 
Life Convention, meeting here today, 
appointed E. B. Raub, Jr., associate 
counsel and investment manager of the 
Lafayette Life Insurance Company, 
Lafayette, Ind., as chairman of the 
financial section of the convention. 


Alexander-Warshauer Agency 
Shows Substantial 1934 Gain 


For October and November, the Alex- 
ander-Warshauer Agency, Brooklyn, of 
the Guardian Life Insurance Company 
showed a gain over the same period in 
1933 of 91 per cent in new applied for 
business and 87 per cent in new paid 
for business. 

To celebrate this gain a party was 
given at the Agency offices on Thanks- 
giving Eve. Mr. Richard W. Griswold, 
assistant superintendent of agencies, 
was present to greet all the agents and 
brokers. 





R. Spencer Plummer 
Tendered Luncheon 


A pleasant affair was held on 
Wednesday, November 28, at the Broad- 
wood Hotel in Philadelphia, when offi- 
cials of the Philadelphia Life tendered 
a luncheon to R. Spencer Plummer, 
supervisor at Philadelphia, who is now 
on his way to his new duties as super- 
visor in North Carolina. His head- 
quarters will be located at Fayetteville, 
N. C. 
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Concentrate on Selling 
and Disregard the Isms 


Alexander Patterson Advises Agents to 
Settle Down to the Business of Selling 
Life Insurance 


Insurance agents should quit wor- 
rying about bolshevism, communism 


and other isms because the average 


‘individual wastes too much time over 


such matters about which he can do 
nothing, Alexander E. Patterson, gen- 
eral agent for the Penn Mutual Life 
at Chicago, IIl., declared in an address 
on “Selling Life Insurance” at a re- 
cent meeting of the Life Underwriters 
Association of St. Louis, Mo. “The 
best thing we can do is knuckle down 
to our own particular job,” he con- 
tinued. “By so doing we will help to 
put the country back on its feet. Most 
of us spend entirely too much time 
trying to figure out a lot of irrelevant 
problems.” He divided his subject into 
three divisions—careful selection of 
salesmen; thorough training of sales- 
men, and constant organization of self. 

Pointing out that training is a never 
ending process, he said that he was not 
sure some of us do not need more 
knowledge of how to better adapt the 
information we already have than 
further training, since most of the life 
underwriters are not doing their jobs 
half as well as they know how. 

He questioned whether it is possible 
to give anyone real training since an 
agent must really train himself. 

Stressing the necessity for life in- 
surance agents to organize their work 
and stay organized—since there is no 
other way to succeed in the life insur- 
said that what in- 
salesmen and 


ance business—he 
surance needs is more 
less contact men. 

To illustrate his point he told of the 
successful program followed by one 
successful Detroit agent. Briefly this 
system is: 1. Gets up at 7 a.m., is in 
his office by 8:30 and on the street 
after prospects at 9 a.m. 2. Keeps a 
work sheet prepared the night before. 
3. Sees ten persons each day. 4. Gets 
three interviews daily and asks each 
prospect to buy at least five times. He 
adds twenty new names to list of pros- 
pects each week. 5. Works two nights 
each week. 6. Has a luncheon appoint- 
ment each day. 7. Devotes 20 per cent 
of time to prospecting. 8. Watches 
businesses that are succeeding. 9. Keeps 
a change of aid file and uses it, and 
10, Puts in one hour a day in studying 
his own business. 
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Prudential Changes 
In Official Personnel 


Several promotions and changes 
among the home office personnel of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America were announced from Newark 
last week. 

Henry B. Sutphen, second vice-presi- 
dent, was named vice-president and 
will assume the management of the 
agency forces, formerly under the su- 
pervision of Vice-President George W. 
Munsick, who will continue his many 
other activities in the administration of 
the company’s affairs. Assistant Secre- 
tary Arthur C. Metz was promoted to 
second vice-president. Supervisor Har- 
old M. Stewart was promoted to as- 
sistant secretary of the Eastern group. 
Division Manager Earl G. Wilkinson 


was promoted to supervisor of the 
Northern group. 
Other transfers and changes were 


as follows: Supervisor Harry H. Par- 
berry is transferred from the Northern 
group to be supervisor of the Western 
group. Supervisor William H. Bettner 
is transferred from the Western group 
to be supervisor of the Southern group. 
Assistant Division Manager Leslie S. 
Crater is promoted to manager of Ca- 


nadian division. Assistant Manager 
Paul B. Palmer, division C, is trans- 
ferred to be assistant manager of di- 


vision G. succeeding Crater. John H. 
Albers is promoted to assistant man- 
ager in division C., 


How Depression Proved 
Soundness of Insurance 


Economies and Retrenchments Good 
for Business, Declares Arthur Coburn 
in Address at Dallas, Texas 


DALLAS, Tex., Dec. 3—How life in- 
surance companies weathered the re- 
cent economic crisis by putting their 
houses in order overnight and render- 
ing unhampered service to policyhold- 
ers, only to come out of the depression 
stronger even than before, was dis- 
cussed by Arthur Coburn, vice-presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Life Insur- 
ance Company, at a Lions Club lunch- 
eon a few days ago. It was one of the 
few public statements made by Mr. 
Coburn since he came here from New 
York several months ago. Mr. Coburn 
said, taking the Texas legal reserve 
companies for example, that combined 
right now, they have $1.25 assets for 
every $1 demands that can be made 
against them. He declared life com- 
panies elsewhere are in a similar finan- 
cial position as a general rule. 

Mr. Coburn declared that prior to 
1929 some life.companies were not con- 
servative enough in the matter of divi- 
dends to policyholders and stockholders, 
and probably not in investments, and 
as a result were inadequately prepared 
for the crisis. They put their business 
in order, set their sails to the wind and 
rode through with colors flying, he said. 
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Our Policy of Operation 


— Sound management by insurance 


— Safe, well-diversified investments. 


— A complete line of life insurance 
and annuities that satisfy policy- 
holders’ needs. 


The Lincoln National Life 


Insurance Company 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 
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Classify Yourself 


Since its organization in 


From a pamphlet issued by the United 


1851 the Massachusetts States Government. the following table is 
compiled, showing how three men divide 
Mutual Life Insurance their incomes: 

Tightwad Spendthrift Thrifty Man 
Living Expenses 37% 58% 50% 
Education 1% 1% 10% 
Giving 1% 10% 
Recreation ( 40% 10% 
Savings % 20% 

100“ 100% 100% 


Company has paid more 
than 599 Million Dollars 


to its policyholders and 


An examination of this table will show that the 
Tightwad is extremely selfish. He devotes most of 
his income to Living Expenses and Savings. The Spend- 
thrift, who spends nearly all his income for Recreation 
and Living Expenses, is also terribly selfish. 


beneficiaries 


The Thrifty Man is the only man who is wholesome. 
He is sensible as to his Living Expenses and moderate 
as to Education, Recreation, and Giving. Such a man 
comes near to being a fine American citizen. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


This table is recommended for study and thought. 
Self-classification will prove to be interesting. Try it, 
in order to decide where you belong and, incidentally, 
to determine which class promises to make the most 
centented citizen. 


Incidentally, you might think also of Life Insurance 
in connection with Savings. There is nothing in all 
the world more certain and satisfactory in this respect 
than Life Insurance, and The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company is prepared to serve your 
every need for Life Insurance. It has Agents every- 
where, who will be glad to render expert advice to 
all who apply. Call them up and consult them freely 
—and frequently. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
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AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


Guaranteed 
Low Cost 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


| Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

















The London & Lancashire 
Group 


Under conservative man- 
agement and offering uni- 
form and dependable insur- 
ance service with highest 


security at all times. 


Eastern Dept., Hartford, Conn. 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE'S 1935 Indianapolis CLU Chapter Indianapolis unless indicated other- 
Names Committee Personnel wise: 

_— ANNOUNCEMENT : ; é Executive—Chairman, Edward A. 

The State Mutual Life Assurance Statewide committee appointments Krueger; Carl McCann, Lowell L. 

Company has just announced the con- °! the Indianapolis Chapter of Char- Holmes, C. C. Crumbaker, Richard H. 

tered Life Underwriters for the cur- Habbe. Advisory—Chairman, Lowell 


tinuation of its present dividend sched- 
ule for the year 1935. The interest 
rate on instalment option settlements 
and on dividends left to accumulate 
will be 4 per cent. 

Monthly Income Disability Benefits 
will not be written after January 1 
but waiver of income disability will be 
continued at the present rates. 

Beginning January 1 the company 
will write a ten-year convertible term 
policy, the company’s term business 
having heretofore been limited to five- 
year term and family income plans. 

Specimen premium rates per $1,000 
are as follows: 


Age 20....$11.05 Age 40....$15.35 
Age 25... .$11.60 Age 45....$18.55 


Age 30... .$12.35 
Age 35....$13.50 


Age 50....$24.10 


Illustrations of the 1934 dividend 
scale, which is to be continued through- 
out 1935, follows: 


ats Ordinary Life per $1,000 
sae -Age at Issue-— — —_ 
Ass 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 + 60 
Prem. 20.14 22.85 26.35 30.94 37.08 45.45 56.93 72.83 
1 3.98 4.22 4.54 4.74 4.75 5.06 5.82 7.28 
2 4.04 4.32 4.66 4.82 4.85 5.25 6.15 7.69 
3 4.13 4.44 4.73 4.87 4.98 5.47 6.47 8.07 
4 4.23 4.55 4.84 4.94 5.12 5.68 6.82 8.50 
5 4.33 4.66 4.94 5.00 5.27 5.92 7.14 8.92 
6 4.43 4.77 5.01 5.07 5.43 6.17 7.47 9.30 
7 4.52 4.86 5.08 5.16 5.60 6.45 7.81 9.70 
8 4.63 4.95 5.12 5.29 5.76 6.72 8.15 10.14 
9 4.73 5.05 5.19 5.41 5.97 7.01 8.50 10.54 
10 4.85 5.14 5.24 5.55 6.18 7.32 8.85 10.90 
15 5.29 5.41 5.73 6.39 7.45 8.82 10.55 12.67 
20 5.57 5.90 6.53 7.53 8.79 10.31 12.08 14.14 
Ste Twenty Payment Life per $1,000 
sae Age at Issue————— — 
Aes 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Prem. 29.90 32.65 36.00 40.17 45.53 52.70 62.55 76.52 
l 4.10 4.36 4.67 4.89 4.90 5.19 5.92 7.34 
2 4.25 4.53 4.86 5.02 5.06 5.43 6.29 7.76 
3 4.42 4.72 5.04 5.16 5.25 5.68 6.65 8.18 
i 4.59 4.91 5.19 5.30 5.46 5.97 7.04 8.63 
5 4.77 5.12 5.37 5.44 5.69 6.28 7.41 9.09 
6 4.97 5.30 5.54 5.62 5.94 6.61 7.78 9.50 
7 5.16 5.48 5.71 5.80 6.19 6.94 8.19 9.93 
8 5.35 5.67 5.86 6.01 6.45 7.32 8.58 10.38 
9 5.54 5.85 6.01 6.24 6.75 7.68 8.99 10.83 
10 5.75 6.05 6.18 6.49 7.07 8.06 9.41 11.23 
15 6.76 6.99 7.35 7.93 8.85 9.98 11.40 13.14 
20 82 8.29 8.92 9.80 10.82 11.93 13.16 14.54 
2: = Twenty Year Endowment per $1,000 
sae Age at Issue —_—_—_—— 
Ass 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 «60 
Prem. 47.52 48.25 49.32 51.03 53.84 58.52 66.15 78.36 
l 4.34 4.59 4.87 5.02 5.02 5.26 5.98 17.37 
2 4.63 4.88 5.14 5.24 5.24 5.57 6.36 7.81 
3 4.95 5.19 5.43 5.48 5.50 5.88 6.75 8.25 
4 5.27 5.51 5.70 5.73 5.80 6.21 7.18 8.71 
5 5.59 5.83 5.98 6.00 6.11 6.57 7.58 9.17 
6 5.94 6.15 6.26 6.26 6.44 6.95 8.00 9.60 
7 6.28 6.48 6.55 6.55 6.77 7.36 8.42 10.05 
8 6.65 6.83 6.85 6.87 7.12 7.78 8.86 10.51 
9 7.03 7.15 7.17 7.22 7.52 8.20 9.31 10.97 
10 7.40 7.52 7.52 7.60 7.91 8.64 9.74 11.37 
15 9.43 9.45 9.55 9.77 10.23 10.90 11.91 13.37 
20 11.93 12.07 12.25 12.48 12.81 13.25 13.87 14.7: 
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rent year have been announced by 
Edward A. Krueger, Indianapolis, 
president of the chapter. Mr. Krueger 
is manager of the Field Service 
Division of the State Life Insurance 
Company. The executive, advisory 
and membership committees are as fol- 
lows, the members being resident in 


T. Boyd, Kokomo; Howard E. Nyhart, 
I’red V. Chew, Bloomington. Member- 
ship—Chairman, C. C. Crumbaker; 
Ralph B. Kuhns, Frankfort; Martin L. 
Zerkel, Anderson; Harold E. St. Clair, 
Ft. Wayne; Kenneth D. Robinson, 
South Bend; Winston H. Robbins, 
Lafayette; A. M. Koon, Bloomington. 





Worth 








Distinctly 


During the first nine months of 1934, The 
Prudential paid more than $123,000,000 in 


claims. 


There were 331,000 such claims 
and their prompt payment 
meant more than the mere 
transfer of a lot of money. 


It reflected the careful fore- 
thought of thousands of men 
and women; it made certain 
the preservation of families, 
the saving of homes, the pre- 
vention of poverty, the edu- 
cation of children and other 
benefits. 


Our task is a job worth while. 


Che Prudential 


Insurance Companp of America 


EpWARD D. DUuFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Will Retire as U. S. 
Manager of Phoenix 


Percival Beresford Announces 
T. J. Irvine as Successor to 
Post After April 30, 1935 


Saying that he plans to take a rest 
from 40 years of insurance, Percival 
Beresford, United States manager and 
attorney of the Phoenix Assurance 
Company of London and of the Union 
Marine & General Insurance Company 
of Liverpool, and president of the 
American fire companies in the Phoe- 
nix group, announced this week that 
he will retire from those positions on 
April 30, 1935. He will be succeeded 
by T. J. Irvine, vice-president and sec- 
retary of the fire companies in the 
group which include the Imperial As- 
surance of New York, the Columbia of 
New Jersey and the United Firemen’s 
of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Beresford also will relinquish 
his positions as chairman of the United 
States board of the London Guarantee 
& Accident and as chairman of the 
board of the Phoenix Indemnity, the 
two casualty companies in the Phoenix 
of London group. He will continue as 
a director of the Imperial, Columbia, 
United Firemen’s and the Phoenix In- 
demnity. 

Announcement also was made that 
United States offices of the Phoenix of 
London group will be centralized at 55 
Fifth Avenue, the present headquarters 
of the two casualty companies, some 
time prior to April 30, and that down- 


town offices will be located at 90 
Maiden Lane. 

Mr. Beresford came to the United 
States for the Phoenix of London 25 


years ago and has been active in or- 


ganization affairs in this country, 
serving prominently in the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. He is a 


director of the Underwriters Salvage 
Company of New York, of the General 
Adjustment Bureau, of which he also 
is vice-president; of the Fire Compa- 
Adjustment Bureau the 
Sanborn Map Company. 


nies and of 


He is also a 


director of the North American Reas- 
surance Company. 
A native of Middlesex, Mr. Beres- 


ford started his insurance career in the 
London office of the Palatine in 1890, 


and five years later joined the survey- 


ing staff of the North British & Mer- 
cantile in London. Subsequently he 
became secretary in the South Wales 
branch of that company. He joined 
the Phoenix Assurance in 1903 and 
managed two of its branches before 
he came to the United States on Jan. 
1, 1909. He was joint United States 
manager with L. P. Bayard until Mr. 
Bayard’s retirement on Jan. 1, 1915, 
when Mr. Beresford became United 
States manager. 

When Mr. Beresford first came to the 
United States the Phoenix of London 
group consisted only of the parent 
company and the Pelican Insurance 
Company, the name of which was 
changed in 1914 to the Imperial, Mr. 
Beresford put the Columbia into the 
general fire business in 1919. Three 
years later the Phoenix Indemnity was 
launched and control of the London 
Guarantee was acquired, and in 1923 


the Phoenix purchased stock control 
of the United Firemen’s of Philadel- 
phia. 


Wells Joins Employers’ 
Group in New York City 


J. R. Wells, who has been conducting 
an agency and general brokerage busi- 
ness in Philadelphia since 1931, has 
become manager of the bonding depart- 
ments in New York City for the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Assurance Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., and the American Employ- 
ers’ Insurance Company. 

For many years Mr. Wells was vice- 
president of the National Surety Com- 
pany, directly in charge of the city 
contract department. Later he _ be- 
came vice-president of the Indepen- 
dence Indemnity Company and devoted 
his time to the development of bonding 


lines, retiring from that position in 
1931. He has a wide acquaintance 
among surety executives, New York 


City agents and brokers, who will wel- 
come his return to New York. 


Death of William Gilmour 

William Gilmour, head of the insur- 
ance agency, brokerage and adjusting 
firm of Gilmour, Rothery & Co., Bos- 
ton, died in that city last week after 
a short illness. Mr. Gilmour also was 
head of the New York insurance brok- 
erage firm of Gilmour, Clarke & Cortis 
and was a member of the original re- 
organization committee of the Globe & 
Rutgers Fire Insurance Company of 
New York. 





Lloyd’s Underwriters 


Licensed in Ontario 


Subject to Same Requirements 
as Other Insurers, Although 
Special Deposit Not Required 


Attended by keen interest of insur- 
ance men in all provinces of Canada, 
the Ontario Government last week 
issued to the non-marine underwriters 
of Lloyd’s, London, a license to conduct 
in the Province all classes of insurance 
except life, according to an announce- 
ment by Premier M. F. Hepburn. The 
license was issued after consideration 
of the report and recommendation o1 
Attorney General Roebuck.  Lloya’s 
was granted a similar license by Que- 
bec in June, 1932. 

In a statement issued by Mr. Hep- 
burn, it is pointed out that the license 
is subject to the provisions of the act 
applicable to insurers generally, and 
that the licensees will be required to 
pay the scale of taxes and fees appli- 
cable to other classes of insurers. 

The Province of Ontario also re- 
quires production of a certificate of 
Lloyd’s chairman, countersigned by the 
proper official of the British Board of 
Trade, that the underwriters have 
complied with the requirements of the 
Imperial Act, including deposit of se- 
curities and financial guarantees by 
every underwriter. Lloyd’s under- 
writers are not required to make a spe- 
cial deposit in Ontario. 

The Government is informed that all 
business written by Lloyd’s in Ontario 
will be written through Canadian 
agents and brokers. Ontario will re- 
quire also that the chairman of Lloyd’s 
shall file an undertaking that all un- 
derwriters at Lloyd’s will accept ser- 
vice of process in this Province and 
submit to the jurisdiction of Canadian 
courts in all matters arising out of 
their policies. 


Seek California Licenses 

The California Insurance 
ment has received applications for ad- 
mission into the state from the Indus- 
trial Mutual Fire, Rubber Manufac- 
turers Mutual Fire and the Cotton and 
Woolen Manufacturers Mutual Fire of 
Boston. F. E. Slayter of San Fran- 
cisco, general agent for a large fleet 
of mutuals, will represent, the compa- 
nies. 


Depart- 
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F, E. Harvey Buys Control 
of lowa National Fire 

Frank E. Harvey, general insurance 
agent of Kansas City, has gained con- 
trol of the Iowa National Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Des Moines through 
the purchase of 15,000 shares of stock 
at $7 a share. The stock, which was 
part of the assets of the Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Chicago, was sold by 
the Illinois Insurance Department as 
liquidators of the Chicago company. 


Dallas Companies Resign 
from Checking Office 


DALLAS, TEX., Dec. 1—Announce- 
ment of the resignation of the Gulf 
Insurance Company and its affiliate, the 
Atlantic Insurance Company, from the 
Texas Insurance Checking office at 
Austin, has been made by W. H. Mans- 
field, secretary. The resignation was 
filed following a poll of the company’s 
local agents which was said to have 


been overwhelmingly in favor of re- 
porting their business direct to the 
company. The companies are domi- 


ciled in Dallas. This makes a total of 
three fire companies of the state that 
do not use the bureau’s facilities, the 
other being the National Security of 
Galveston. 


Hamburg Assurance Is Denied 
Review of International Case 


The Court of Appeals of New York 
last week denied application of the 
Hamburg Assurance Company for per- 
mission to appeal from adverse de- 
of lower courts in the com- 
pany’s suits against the International 
Insurance Company of New York and 
Sumner Ballard. The Hamburg had 
claimed in its action that when it trans- 
ferred business in March, 1917, to the 
International, then its wholly owned 
subsidiary, the transfer was made in 
trust. Stock of the International was 
sold by the Alien Property Custodian 
in December, 1918, to Crum & Forster. 


cisions 


Phoenix and Connecticut 
Fire Declare Dividends 

Directors of the Phoenix Insurance 
Company of Hartford have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 5 per cent 
payable Jan. 2 on stock of record Dec. 
15. Directors of the Connecticut Fire 
Insurance Company, which is owned by 
the Phoenix, declared a quarterly 


dividend of 4 per cent, also payable on 
Jan. 2 on stock of record Dec. 15. 
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New Canadian Company Is 
Registered in Dominion 

The Security National Insurance Com- 
pany of Canada, which was incorpo- 
rated by the Parliament of Canada in 
1934, has been registered to transact in 
Canada the business of fire insurance, 
and hail, sprinkler leakage, tornado and 
explosion, limited to the insurance of 
the same property as is insured under a 
policy of fire insurance of the company. 
J. H. Riddel of Toronto has been ap- 
pointed the company’s Canadian chief 
agent. 

The Commercial Union Assurance 
Company, Ltd., of London, has been 
registered to transact in Canada the 
business of falling aircraft, hail, earth- 
quake, riot and civil commotion insur- 
ance, in addition to the classes for 
which it is already licensed. 


Kentucky Fire Underwriters 
Elect G. L. Frank President 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 3—George L. 
Frank, special agent of the Aetna Fire, 
was elected president of the Kentucky 
Fire Underwriters Association at the 
annual meeting last week in the Ken- 
tucky Hotel. He succeeds J. W. Bethel, 
state agent of the Fireman’s Fund. 
W. P. Huffman of the National Fire 
of Hartford was elected vice-president 
and Paul C. Grider was reelected secre- 
tary, a post he has held for several 
years. Mr. Bethel was named for two 
years on the executive committee, as 
was A. I. MacPherson of the St. Paul 
Fire & Marine. J. Reyburn Watson of 
the Northern was named to a one-year 
term. 


Hamilton Fire in Connecticut 


The Hamilton Fire Insurance 
pany of New York has been granted a 
license to write business in Connecti- 
cut by the Connecticut Insurance De- 
partment. 


Com- 


Home Fire & Marine Dividend 

Directors of the Home Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 50 cents 
a share, payable Dec. 15 to stockhold- 
ers of record, Dec. 5. 


Pacific National Sets Record 

October was the best 
on amount of premiums received, ex- 
perienced by the Pacific National Fire 
Insurance Company in its history. The 
company has been in the business since 
1915. 


month, based 
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New York Board Warns 
Against Holiday Fires 


A warning to the public against the 
use of inflammable holiday decorations 
has been issued by William B. White, 
superintendent of the bureau of fire 
prevention and water supply of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. The announcement, directed to 
churches, clubs, public buildings and 
private residence owners, read in part: 


“In this connection we refer you to 
one of the conditions of the standard 
form of fire insurance policy, wherein 
it is stipulated that: ‘Unless otherwise 
provided by agreement in writing 
added hereto, this company shall not 
be liable for loss or damage occurring’ 
* * * ‘while the hazard is increased by 
any means within the control or 
knowledge of the insured.’ 

“The installation of electric lights for 
display or advertising purposes often 
introduces a serious fire hazard unless 
the work is carefully done by men who 
are thoroughly competent and familiar 
with the necessary safeguards for this 
class of hazard. We desire to call 
your attention to the fact that fire in- 
surance contracts require that all ad- 
ditions, changes or alterations made 
in electrical equipments be reported to 
and approved by this board, and 
wherever changes or additions, for 
temporary or permanent use are to be 
installed, application for approval 
should be filed on blanks provided for 
that purpose. All electric work should 
be approved by certificate from this 
board before being placed in service. 

“It is also essential, even with 
decorations of approved material, that 
they should not be installed so as to in- 
terfere with the proper operation of 
automatic sprinklers.” 


Thielen Mentioned as Next 
California Commissioner 


SAN FRANcISCcO, Dec. 4—H. J. Thie- 
len one of California’s most promient 
local agents, is being prominently men- 
tioned for appointment to succeed E. 
Forrest Mitchell as State Insurance 
Commissioner. Mr. Thielen has been 
prominent in state and national asso- 
ciation affairs for many years and has 
the confidence of companies of all classi- 
fications as well as agents. 


Franklin S. Danforth 


Franklin S. Danforth, president of 
the Millers National Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago, died last week at the 
age of 71 years, following an illness 
that had extended months. 
Funeral services were held in Chicago 
on Sunday, with burial at Minneapolis, 
Minn., on Monday. 
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“Every man owes a part of his 
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|"Spanning the Years" 
Published as 


Booklet 


A striking series of insurance adver- 
tisements have been appearing during 
the present year in various papers and 
magazines which emphasized the fact 
that more than 100 agents in the 
United States have represented the 
companies of the Royal-Liverpool 
groups for a half century and more. 
The striking illustrations together with 
interesting “copy” that accom- 
panied them aroused much interest. 

Now, in a handsome booklet of some 
70 pages, the Royal-Liverpool groups 
have reproduced not only a number of 
the “Spanning the Years” advertise- 
ments but have presented facsimiles of 
many letters received from the agents 
who so long have represented them tell- 
ing why they have found the connection 
so satisfactory. 

The brochure is a handsome example 
of binding, printing and typography. 
Its title is “Spanning the Years” and 
in an introduction it is stated that it 
was prepared particularly for the 
perusal of responsive and aggressive 
agents who might wish to represent an 
insurance organization able and ready 
to meet the most exacting and varied 
demands which have grown out of the 
complexities of present-day business. A 
list of agencies whose uninterrupted 
representation of Royal-Liverpool com- 
panies spans half a century or more 
numbers 149, and includes 28 states. 


Long Continued and 
Loyal Service 

The companies have a right to feel 
proud of the fine things the agents have 
tc say of the 50 years’ association. The 
tone of all the letters might be sum- 
marized by that written by Albert 
Dodge, vice-president of the Arm- 
strong-Roth-Cady Company of Buffalo, 
who wrote: “A matter of 73 years of 
continuous representation is certainly 
evidence of the fact that the relations 
between us have been everything that 
can be desired.” 

That, it might be said, is the tenor 
of all the letters but, naturally, they 
differ in expression and many of them 
contain historical points or personal 
slants that are of interest. Fred C. 
Church, in writing of the Fred C. 
Church & Co. of Lowell, Mass., stated 
that the office was established by and 
continued in the same family for a 
period of 70 years. “During that entire 
period,” he continued, “no client has 
receive the full amount of 


such loss as he may have suffered by 
fire through failure of any company 
represented by us, primarily due to the 
great care exercised by us in the selec- 
tion of companies.” 


No Dissatisfied 
Policyholders 


James D. Bowman, of Millersburg, 
Pa., told of the fact that his father, 
Simon S. Bowman, a lawyer and soldier, 
upon his return from Washington, D.C., 
where he served in the Paymaster Gen- 
eral’s department during the Civil War, 
65 years ago, was appointed agent for 
the Royal Insurance Company at Mil- 
lersburg and so served with mutual sat- 
isfaction until his death in 1916 when 
his son succeeded him as agent for the 
Royal. 

From the Geo. W. Dey & Sons agency 
of Norfolk, Va., is the statement that in 
the 65 years of the agency’s existence 
“we do not know of a single dissatis- 
fied policyholder. In fact, we now have 
assureds on our books who were so 
pleased with the consideration shown 
them in times of distress that they will 
accept no other company.” The Horton- 
Brown Agency, Inc., of Jamestown, 
N. Y., has been a Royal agency since 
1879 and its president writes: “We have 
always stuck to the Royal on account of 
its reliability and dependability, and 
through all these years through thick 
and thin we have found it a great 
pleasure to do business with the home 
office and its field representatives.” 

Such instances could be duplicated 
throughout all the letters and the en- 
tire publication is a credit to the Royal- 
Liverpool Groups companies and to 
their loyal agents of a half century and 
more. 


Ontario Fire Losses Show 
Decrease for Ten Months 


The number of fires in Ontario dur- 
ing October was 1280, an increase of 37 
over October, 1933. The insurance loss 
was $544,611, compared with $626,811 
in October, 1933, a decrease of $82,200. 

For the ten months of 1934 the num- 
ber of fires in Ontario was 13,118, an 
increase of 118 compared with the ten 
months of 1933. The insurance loss 
for the ten months of 1934 was $7,503.- 
742, as compared with $8,206,721 for 
the corresponding period of 1933, a de- 
crease of $702,979; while the loss not 
covered by insurance for the _ ten 
months of 1934 was $1,386,420, an in- 
crease of $117,096. 
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The loss for the four leading classes 
of risks for the ten months of 1934 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1933 was as follows: Barns, $985,- 
175, a decrease of $397,460; dwellings, 
$2,492,950, a decrease of $57,566; 
stores, $1,442,291, a decrease of $243,- 
700, and factories, $1,674,195, an in- 
crease of $475,284. 





Alan A. Cairns Joins the 
Hartford Fire on Coast 


Alan A. Cairns has been appointed 
to the underwriting department of the 
Pacific Department of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company, according to 
the announcement of Joy Lichtenstein, 
Pacific Coast manager of the company. 

Mr. Cairns, the son of Edward T. 
Cairns, vice-president of the Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Company, has been in 
charge of the Worcester, Mass., branch 
of the Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau for the past three years. Grad- 
uating from Yale with the class of 
1923, his first association with the fire 
insurance business was as inspector in 
the Sprinklered Risk Department of 
the Underwriters’ Bureau of New Eng- 
land which he joined that same year. 
He was later with the Commercial 
Union and just before joining the Ad- 
justment Bureau was special agent for 
the Glens Falls, located at Boston. 
Therefore, Mr. Cairns has more than 
ten years background in the fire insur- 
ance business before his Pacific Coast 
affiliation with the Hartford. 


New Rules and Rates for 
Farm Business in Calif. 


SAN Francisco, CAL., Dec. 1— 
Through signatory vote of members of 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific, the new rules and rates for the 
writing of farm business in California 
have been approved and will become ef- 
fective immediately as published in the 
tariff. Following several conferences 
and meetings between a special farm 
committee of the board and the Cali- 
fornia Association of Insurance Agents 
these rules and rates were decided upon 
and they promise to rid this type of 
business of many of the difficulties 
which have arisen. 

The actuarial work will be done in 
the present offices of the board in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles and no bu- 
reau or field inspectors will be em- 
ployed under the plan. Several notice- 
able changes are included, which, it is 
thought by the supporters of the 
changes, will be responsible for putting 
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California farm business in a more 
stable position. 

At the semi-annual meeting of the 
board held at Del Monte, Cal., Nov. 8, 
the changes were formally approved, 
subject to the required “sign-up” of 
members. Immediately following the | 
meeting, the rules and rates for the | 
writings were handed to “the street” | 


for the required number of signatures. 





Examiners Increase Surplus 
of Fireman's Fund Group 


“The Fireman’s Fund and its affil- | 
iated companies have demonstrated 
beyond doubt that periods of economic | 
stress need have no appreciably detri- 
mental effect on those who engage in 
contractual relations with sound, amply 
financed and conservatively adminis- | 
tered insurance companies,” said the | 
report of examiners from the Insur- | 
ance Departments of California, IIli- | 
nois, Texas and Washington, repre- | 
senting the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, following com- 
pletion of the usual periodic examina- 
tion of Fireman’s Fund _ Insurance 
Company and its affiliated companies, 
the Home Fire & Marine, Occidental, 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity and Occi- 
detal Indemnity. 

Reserves which had been established 
by the companies to cover possible mar- 
ket depreciation of securities have 
been eliminated by the examiners who 
used market values of securities as of 
June 30, the date of the statements, in | 
computing the net surplus of the five | 
companies of the Fireman’s Fund | 
Group. The loss reserves as set up by 
the companies have also been substan- 
tially reduced, resulting in a material 
increase in the surplus. 

Specifically discussing loss reserves, 
the report says: 

“It is a commendable conservative | 
practice on the part of the company to | 
maintain rather large voluntary re- | 
serves for its own purposes, as this | 
constitutes a comfortable margin of | 
safety in case of unforeseen or unex- 
pected catastrophe losses.” 

The policyholders’ surplus 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company as 
computed by the examiners is $18,217,- | 
346.36, being an increase of $3,208,- | 
074.03 over the amount as calculated 
by the company; for the Home Fire 
& Marine, $2,802,973.14, an increase of 
$569,000; Occidental, $2,926,043.34, an | 
increase of $434,000; Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity, $3,025,379.35, an increase of 
$65,000; Occidental Indemnity, $1,458,- 
504.57, an increase of $485,500. 
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SMOKE 


By Rosert Wave SHEEHAN 


OOD news from Gene Roesch in- 

dicates that he will be well enough 
to resume writing this column with the 
next issue of The Spectator, thus termi- 
nating for me an unprecedented period 
of personal exploitation and nipping in 
the bud the composition of what prom- 
ised to be one of the major autobiog- 
raphies of our time. 


* * * 


IPPED in preserving wax and filed 
away in the family bible, the two 


| columns preceding this will, assuredly, 


give my progeny a basis for that old- 
fashioned filial devotion and zeal that 
does not always burn in the breast of 
the modern brat as he irreverently 
weighs the relative merits and short- 
comings of his old man. There is miss- 
ing, however, one important chapter 
that might conceivably lead to an em- 
barrassing moment. Suppose, for in- 
stance, Little Orvie says one day to his 
hero: “Pappy, tell me, what did you do 
in the War?” 
* * Bs 

Y career in the World War closely 

parallels that of a fighting-mad 
ancestor in 1865. We both scared the 
hell out of our families by threatening 
My mother used to tell of 
my grandfather returning at night 
from Home Guard drill, brandishing 
his sword and crying out to his terror- 
stricken children, “McClellan’s been 
beaten again: I’ve got to get down 
there before it’s too late!” There would 
follow tears and entreaties, and finally 
the reluctant promise to allow Uncle 
Dave, who had no children, to represent 
the family honor in the field. 


oe 2 * 


HE major conflict in my Army 
career was won by my mother who, 
in a few well-chosen words, convinced 
a British recruiting officer that her 
baby was decidedly not a native of 
Regina, Saskatchewan. Thereafter my 


| military exploits were confined to the 


Home Guard, a motley crew of the 


| aged, the infirm and the wet-behind- 


the-ears. 

I did not, however, come out of it 
unscathed. A fellow private, a trifle 
near-sighted from 40 years of service 
with the First National Bank, nicked 
me on the hand during bayonet drill. 
Though I rubbed it well with salt, the 
wound is scarcely visible today. But 
whenever I dream of the Big Parade it 
throbs. 
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New York Court Denies 
Appeal of Ind. of N. A. 


Refuses to Review Decisions of 
Lower Courts on Brokerage of 
Policies Cancelled by Company 


The Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America has been refused 
permission to file a motion for an ap- 
peal in New York from decisions of 
the lower courts in which they held 
that C. W. Ryan & Company, insurance 
brokers, were entitled to retain com- 
missions on the full premiums of poli- 
cies which were cancelled by the com- 
pany. 

The company had sued for $38,737, 
and when the case was originally tried 
in the Supreme Court of New York 
County, Justice Wasservogel awarded 
partial judgment, saying: “On the 
evidence before me I hold that the de- 
fendant is entitled to commissions on 
non-audit policies, on premiums pro- 
cured and payable in advance as 
tendered to the company; but as to 
audited policies only upon premiums 
payable as determined by audit up to 
cancellation. Under this theory it has 
been stipulated by the parties that the 
amount that the plaintiff will be enti- 
tled to is $3,104.56.” 

The Appellate Division affirmed this 
decision without opinion and the Court 
of Appeals has now refused to review 
the case. Acion of the Appellate Di- 
vision in this case was taken as its 
precedent upon which to base its af- 
firmation of the finding of the Munici- 
pal Court in the unsuccessful effort of 
the Scottish Union & National and the 
Standard Fire of New York to recover 
commissions from Geery, Guthrie & 
Company, brokers, in a case where the 
assured cancelled the policy. 

In connection with the latter named 
case, the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and the Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives have re- 
tained F. O. Affeld, one of the out- 
standing insurance attorneys of the 
country, to study the possibilities of 
successfully combating it. 


Christmas Party Dec. 13 


The Casualty and Surety Club of 
New York will hold its annual formal 
dinner and Christmas party Thursday 
evening, Dec. 13, on the Starlight Roof 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


Problems of Moment Engage 
Commissioners in Sunny Florida 





Convention Disregards Outside Attractions in Discussion of Marine 
Definition, Workmen's Compensation and Valuations at Opening 
of Three-Day Session; Visiting Attendants Number Four Hundred 





By T. J. V. CULLEN 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., Dec. 5—Florida sunshine and business con- 


ventions are not complementary. 


Theoretically perfect, practically 


they produce a strain. Four hundred attendants at the Sixty-Fifth 
Annual Conference of the National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners found it difficult to listen even to honeyed flattering words 


of welcome from distinguished Flor- 
idians after they were called to order 
by President Garfield W. Brown on 
Tuesday morning at the Hotel Suwan- 
nee in St. Petersburg, Fla. 

To men who in the midst of snow and 
cold suddenly found the calendar turned 
six months back, the fleeting glimpse of 
summer warmth seemed all too short 
to waste indoors on problems of great 
or less import. They were plagued per- 
haps by Shakespeare’s thought “Who 
doth ambition shun and love to live in 
the sun, come hither, come hither.” 
Putting, however, definitely aside the 
temptation to play, the convention thus 
far Tuesday night had impressed with 
its deliberate studied disregard of out- 
side attractions and its zealous atten- 
tion to business. 

Committee meetings on security valu- 
ations Monday morning, on definition 
and interpretation of marine writing 
powers at 2 o’clock Monday afternoon, 
on workmen’s compensation at three, 
and laws and legislation at 7:30 were 
all so well attended that golf, bathing 
and general sight-seeing did not receive 
the following they merited. The roll 
call of states found thirty-three depart- 
ments represented and three Canadian 
provinces. 

Introduced by W. V. Knott, state 
treasurer of Florida, welcomes to the 
convention were extended by Judge C. 
I. Carey for the Governor, Mayor R. G. 
Blane and Sterling Bottome of the 
Chamber of Commerce. To these, Dan 
C. Boney of North Carolina graciously 
responded. A feature of the morning 
was an address by Dr. Julian Penning- 
ton of Atlanta, Ga., a noted psycho- 
analyst. The doctor stressed the worth 
of psychological questionnaires in the 


selection of insurance agents. Garfield 
W. Brown, commissioner from Min- 
nesota, made his presidential address. 
Mr. Brown briefly thanked his fellow 
commissioners for their helpful co- 
operation which had made light the 
arduous duties which his office entailed 
in a year filled with problems so im- 
portant to every phase of the insurance 
institution. 

Judge J. C. Karel, Neenah, Wis., 
president of the National Fraternal 
Congress, representing 81 affiliated in- 
surance societies, brought a welcome 
from his organization, which is also 
in session at the Suwannee Hotel. 
Jess G. Read, Oklahoma, commissioner 
and secretary of the convention, made 
his financial report. President Gar- 
field W. Brown, St. Paul, Minn., ap- 
pointed Commissioners Merton L. 
Brown, Boston, Mass., and Knott of 
Florida on the auditing committee. He 
also appointed a resolutions committee 
consisting of Commissioners Howard 
P. Dunham, Hartford, Conn., Charles 
H. Graff, Harrisburg, Pa., and G. B. 
Senff, Frankfort, Ky. 


National Brokers Represented 


William Schiff, president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Brokers, concisely presented the case 
for the broker whom he termed a 
“buyer of insurance.” The broker, he 
said, has no divided allegiance. He 
represents his clients solely. Any com- 
pany connections, he said, are incidental 
thereto. Mr. Schiff stated that the 
body he represented was organized to 
further the interest of the insuring 
public and now numbered seven thou- 
sand members throughout the nation. 
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New York’s superintendent, George 
S. Van Schaick, as chairman of the 
committee on definition and interpreta- 
tion of marine underwriting powers, 
opened a well attended meeting to an 
open discussion of the present status 
of the so-called marine definition. This 
interpretation, which establishes the 
boundaries of underwriting risks as be- 
tween three classes of carriers, fire, 
marine and casualty, is one of the most 
forward steps toward uniformity un- 
dertaken by the convention, confronted 
with ruinous competitive practices 
abetted by conflicting statutes and in- 
terpretations thereof. 


Progress of Marine Definition 


Mr. Van Schaick, shortly after his 
induction into office, set about to bring 
some uniformity and order out of a 
situation which was a constant source 
of contention between casualty, marine 
and fire companies, brokers and agents. 
With the assistance of his then deputy 
C. P. Butler and Joseph C. Magrath, 
he brought representatives of the dif- 
fering interests together and after fifty- 
two hearings a solution acceptable to 
all was forthcoming. Presented and 
recommended to the Commissioners 
Convention eighteen months ago in 
Chicago it received that body’s endorse- 
ment. Since then thirty-two states have 
either adopted it or construed their 
existing laws to permit its use as a 
definition of marine insurance. In 
Canada it is in fair way to complete 
adoption. 

Among those who participated in the 
advocacy of its universal adoption 
were W. G. Thacher, formerly counsel 
for the marine companies, now repre- 
senting the joint committee; James A. 
Beha, Paul Haid, C. P. Butler, Ray 
Marshall, Leighton Foster, Joseph C. 
Magrath, and C. C. Greer. The states 
which have thus far failed to adopt it 
are Arizona, Colorado, lowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah and 
Wisconsin. 


Adopt Comp. Resolution 


At the workmen’s compensation com- 
mittee meeting, presided over by W. S. 
Pope, chairman, of Texas, a resolution 
presented by Van Schaick was unani- 
mously adopted. This report held that 
workmen’s compensation having been 
for years written at a loss which if 
continued would impair the security of 
contracts issued a change in rate basis 
was essential. It was recommended 
that the general rate level be based on 
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the experience of the two latest policy 
years where the premium volume ex- 
ceeded one and one-half million dollars 
and if less the latest three years. Sec- 
ondly, all rates should include a con- 
tingency loading of 2.5 with variations; 
expense constants were left unchanged. 


Employer Ruled Liable 
for Picketing Hazard 

In a recent ruling of the Indiana 
appellate court, which reversed a rul- 
ing of the state industrial board, the 
court ruled that an employer is liable 
for injuries to an employee suffered 
when the owner’s premises “are no 
longer a safe place in which to work” 
because of picketing. The decision was 
given in a coal mine case in which an 
employee of the mine sought compen- 
sation for injuries suffered during an 
altercation with union pickets at the 
mine. The owners were attempting to 
operate on a non-union basis. The in- 
dustrial board ruled the mine oper- 
ators were not liable and the plaintiff 
appealed to the higher court. 





Will Draft Compensation 
Law for Mississippi 

JACKSON, Miss., Dec. 3— Labor and 
capital have united in support of a 
compensation law for Mississippi, 
passage of which will be urged at the 
legislature which convenes in January. 
At a recent conference in Hatties- 
burg between representatives of the 
state federation of !abor and the state 
chamber of commerce Dr. N. B. Bond, 
educator and NRA compliance officer, 
was chosen chairman of a committee 
to draft a suitable bill for presentation 
to the legislature. Mississippi is said 
to be the only staie in the union with- 
out some form of a compensation law. 
Compensation Is Target 
of Missouri Assembly 

JEFFERSON City, Mo., Dec. 3—A flood 
of bills affecting workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance in Missouri is expected 
when the Missouri General Assembly 
convenes here Jan. 7. Among these 
measures will be bills sponsored by 
damage suit lawyers seeking to elimi- 
nate the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
entirely. Labor will support bills for 
an increase in benefits, medical and 
legal fees and the lawyers and doctors 
of the state would like to have a 
greater portion of the benefits being 
paid to the injured workers. There 
also will be bills to make technical 
changes in the law and other favorable 
measures. 


McVicar and Spaulding 
Head Agency Department 


The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Company has announced the appoint- 
ment of Frank C. MeVicar as superin- 
tendent of its agency department and 
A. W. Spaulding as associate super- 
intendent of the department, with Mr. 
Spaulding also to be in charge of pub- 
licity. 

Mr. McVicar for the past few years 
has been assistant manager of the 
Hartford’s Western Department at 
Chicago. He is a native of Illinois and 
entered the insurance business with the 
general agency of Joyce & Company, 
Chicago. He later became connected 
with the Western Department of the 
Globe Indemnity, with which company 
he served for eight years before be- 
coming associated with the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity as assistant to 
the late Thomas V. Thompson, manager 
of the Hartford’s Western bond depart- 
ment. In 1930 Mr. McVicar was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Hart- 
ford’s Cook County surety department, 
from which position he was advanced 
to that of assistant manager of the 
entire Western Department. 

Mr. Spaulding has been manager of 
the production department of the Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity since 
1927, having formerly been assistant 
advertising manager of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company. He was 
graduated from Massachusetts State 
College in 1917, and joined the Hartford 
Fire in 1920, after having been asso- 
ciated with the American Writing 
Paper Company of Holyoke, Mass. 

Title Insurance Co. Benefits 

St. Louts, Mo., Dec. 3—The Title 
Insurance Company, which has _ ben- 
efited somewhat from the activities of 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation 
during 1934, anticipates increased bus- 
iness when the new mortgage insurance 
system of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration gets into fuller operation. It 
is expected that the company’s earn- 
ings this year will be above those of 
1933, when the net profits amounted to 
$21,268. The company has declared 
dividends during the current year to- 
taling $21,500. 

The Missouri Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Commission reports that the aver- 
age of payments for compensation and 
medical attention made to injured em- 
ployees of Missouri under the compen- 
sation act between Jan. 1, 1927, and 
Jan. 1, 1932, was $4,411,805.60. 
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Many Panaceas for 
Compensation Mess 


Some actuary (but not Dorothy 
Parker) should undertake the calcu- 
lation of the distances that would be 
covered by all the plans for writing 
workmen’s compensation insurance if 
all the manuscripts expounding same 
were laid end to end. No doubt if the 
Empire State Building were hollowed 
out, and all the mss. neatly piled 
within, there would be just room at the 
top for the latest scheme—and a highly 
interesting one it is too—as suggested 
before the Casualty Actuarial Society 
last week by Robert S. Hull of Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y. The essence of Mr. Hull’s 
plan is presented, without benefit of 
quotation marks, in the paragraphs 
which follow: 


Insurance Against 
Accident Severity 


Broadly speaking, it may be said 
that the two principal elements enter- 
ing into workmen’s compensation losses 
are: 

1—Accident frequency 
2—Accident severity 

It is here suggested that the first is 
so far controllable as not to be proper 
subject for insurance, but that the sec- 
ond answers more nearly the criteria 
of insurability. 

The proper function of insurance is 
to equalize the losses among risks of 
similar hazard, so that the purely acci- 
dental incidence of losses may not fall 
too heavily on the individual assured. 
In order to be insurable in the strictest 
sense, a hazard should not be such that 
it is under the control of the assured, 
either through willful acts or nega- 
tively through carelessness or neglect. 

The experience of insurance com- 
panies indicates that accident fre- 
quency is to a large degree under the 
control of the individual employer; that 
an efficiently managed plant where ac- 
cident producing conditions are con- 
sistently studied and eliminated and 
where careless employees with records 
of frequent accidents are retrained, 
transferred, or eliminated, will show a 
better experience than another plant 
in a less hazardous classification where 
those conditions do not obtain. 

It is submitted, therefore, that no 
system of classification can be devised 
which will properly group risks as to 
the accident frequency hazard, and that 
the greater social good would be ac- 
complished by making every employer 
financially liable to some extent at least 


for every accident occurring in his 
plant. 

Accident severity on the other hand 
represents to a large degree an acci- 
dental hazard, affected to a consider- 
able degree by the nature of the indus- 
trial process being carried on. Over a 
large number of occurrences it would 
be possible to determine an average 
cost per accident in any given classifi- 
cation. The logical conclusion is then 
that the proper function of the insur- 
ance carrier is to guard the assured 
against the risk that the accident in 
his particular plant may exceed in 
severity the average accident in his 
classification. 


Fixed Charges for 
Severe Accidents 


Any employer operating a plant with 
more than a small number of employ- 
ees by the exercise of proper care 
should be able to keep the accident 
frequency in his plant so far within 
bounds that the payment of compen- 
sation on such accidents at an average 
rate would be no more of a burden 
than a reasonable insurance premium, 
but if the accidents in his plant chance 
to produce fatal or major injuries the 
burden might be crushing. 

Specifically then, it is suggested that 
each employer pay a premium repre- 
senting a fixed charge for every acci- 
dent occurring in his plant, which in- 
volves loss of time at the injured man’s 
regular occupation, beyond the day or 
shift in which the accident occurs, plus 
an expense charge. If an employer has 
had no accident, his premium would be 
limited to a carrying charge sufficient 
to cover the expense of handling the 
policy. A still broader base would be 
secured if a charge could be made for 
every accident of any kind, but it is 
possible that such a method might re- 
sult in a consistent failure to report 
and possibly to treat small cuts and 
scratches which if treated would be un- 
important but which might result in 
infection if neglected. 

The standard charge per accident 
would be compiled by the state indus- 
trial commission on the basis of acci- 
dent reports submitted by the insured 
and of the incurred loss costs as re- 
ported by the insurance carrier. It 
would be computed by industrial classi- 
fication, but after a period of experi- 
mentation it should be possible to com- 
bine the present classifications into a 
few groups according to their record 
of accident severity. Fatal and per- 
manent total cases occurring in any 
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classification would be valued at a 
stated average for all classifications. 

An assured’s deposit premium would 
be figured by multiplying the number 
of lost time accidents in his plant in 
the past year in each of his classifica- 
tions by the average costs as published 
by the industrial commission, and add- 
ing a suitable expense loading. If the 
insured’s program called for a changed 
schedule of production during the com- 
ing year, the rates could be modified 
by the ratio of expected payroll to the 
payroll for the past year. 

At the year’s end, the assured’s pre- 
mium would be adjusted according to 
the number of lost time accidents actu- 
ally incurred. 


Economies That Could 
Be Effected by Plan 


Under this system inspection and 
accident prevention work might be fur- 
nished at cost by the insurance com- 
pany and paid for directly by the em- 
ployer instead of being included as a 
percentage of the rate. 

Underwriting costs would be some- 
what reduced, as the element of judg- 
ment in the selection of risks would be 
minimized. 

Payroll audit costs would be elimi- 
nated, as well as losses from failure to 
report the full payroll. Some system 
of check up on accidents might be advis- 
able, but if sufficiently drastic penalties 
for failure to report such accidents to 
the commission were imposed, this 
should not be generally necessary. 

If industrial classifications were com- 
bined into a few groups as suggested 
above, statistical costs would be con- 
siderably reduced. 

Acquisition costs should be based on 
a flat charge covering the average office 
cost to the agency for handling a policy, 
plus a percentage of the premium 
graded down with increasing size of the 
risk. If the companies handled work- 
men’s compensation as an accommoda- 
tion line without profit to themselves, 
the agents could reasonably be expected 
to do the same. 

Home office administration costs 
should be based on a minimum handling 
charge plus a graded percentage of the 
premium, decreasing with the size of 
the risk. 

Adjusting expense should be charged 
as a flat percentage of the premium or 
on a flat charge per accident. 

The result of this method would be 
to make the employer responsible for 
accident producing conditions in his 
plant but to protect him from unusu- 
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ally heavy or catastrophic losses. The 
insurance company would furnish this 
protection at the minimum practical 
cost but would be in effect protected 
from heavy losses if the average cost 
per accident were properly computed. 
The company’s profit, if any, and pro- 
vision for contingencies would come 
from possible savings in the expense 
loading and from interest on funds 
handled. 


Limitations and 
Objections to Plan 


So much for the theory. Now let us 
consider the limitations of the plan and 
the practical objections to it. 

The first and obvious practical objec- 
tion is that it would bear heavily on 
the small employer who was _ unfor- 
tunate in his accident experience. This 
is undoubtedly true, and when the ex- 
posure is so small the occurrence or 
non-occurrence of injuries comes nearer 
to being an accidental happening than 
is the accident frequency rate in a large 
plant. On the other hand, it is true 
that a large percentage of workers are 
employed by small employers and the 
accident experience of such employers 
is less favorable than that of large em- 
ployers. This may be assumed to be 
due to the fact that accident preven- 
tion methods are less efficient in the 
small plants. If then the occurrence 
of an accident in the plant of any small 
employer is a distinct loss which he 
will be at pains to avoid if possible, the 
standard of accident prevention among 
the group as a whole would be raised. 
While the individual employer might 
suffer to the extent of having to pay 
the standard cost for every accident 
incurred, the burden under this plan 
should not be a crushing one, and if the 
plan resulted in less injured workmen, 
it should be justified by that fact. 

Difficulty would be encountered in 
securing official sanction for the above 
system over the objections of a multi- 
tude of small employers, and it is prob- 
able that they would have to be ex- 
cepted from its operation to a consid- 
erable extent. 

The actuarial problems of the plan 
would be concerned with the computa- 
tion of the average cost per accident. 
Data relating to accident occurrence 
would have to be collected by a state 
body such as the Industrial Commis- 
sion, who would be charged with en- 
forcing the penalties for failure to 
report accidents. The accident data 


reported to them should be used as a 
check on the number of accidents as 
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Accident 
cost by classification would be subject 


reported by the companies. 


to modification for trends in wage 
scales and would vary with the degree 
of malingering as affected by industrial 


conditions and with the liberality of the | 


commissions and courts in awarding 
benefits. Problems relating to medical 
costs would remain in full force. 

The above plan represents a radical 
departure from present methods, and 
though the soundness of the theory 
were granted the practical difficulties 
are great. The writer has discussed it 
with a number of capable insurance 
men and the interest that they have 
displayed in it has encouraged its pres- 
entation to the society. 





Standard Auto Policies 
Promulgated in Texas 


DALLAS, TEX., Dec. 3—Standard uni- 
form policies covering all phases of 
automobile underwriting have been pro- 
mulgated in Texas in compliance with 
a recently enacted state law, and the ef- 
fective date has been set for 12.01 a. m. 
Feb 1, 1935. In the meantime the board 
of insurance commissioners has set a 
hearing for Dec. 13 at which complaints 
with reference to the new policy forms 
will be heard. 





The board’s order provides for eight | 


original policy forms and 112 endorse- 
ments which are uniform and which 
must be used for all automobile insur- 
ance attaching on Texas risks. The 
various companies must print imme- 
diately below their names on the policy 
forms the type of carrier that it is, such 
as stock, mutual, Lloyds, reciprocal or 


participating stock company. The par- | 


ticipating companies are required to 
put certain clauses in their policies giv- 
ing full explanation of their type of 
insurance. 

These policies were prepared under 
the direction of W. S. Pope, casualty 
commissioner. The master policy forms 
are as follows: All cover form, liability 
form, fire and theft form, basic fire and 
theft form, combination form, but liabil- 
ity, truck liability and garage liability 
forms. It is provided that any two or 
more companies of the same general 


type such as stock, mutual or reciprocal, 


may write policies in combination. 

The board has ruled that only the 
uniform forms may be used after Feb. 
1, but that they may be used prior to 
that time, and also that on and after 
Feb. 1 the uniform policies and endorse- 
ments shall supersede the present man- 
ual provisions in the event of conflict. 








The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JoHNsTON 


1 | geome one has used many type- 
writers it may not seem possible 

that one can be so entirely different 

from another. The general tendency 

is to condemn the principle of the type- 
| writer as an extremely doubtful aid to 
| expression. There are, of course, more 
specific reasons for complaint. Mark 
Twain, always interested in new inven- 
tions, used one of the more primitive 
machines for a time, but he finally gave 
it away with the remark that it was 
| corrupting his morals. 


. 2. @ 


FTER an unfortunate experience of 

my own I have come to the con- 
clusion that the average typewriter is 
akin to the little girl who had a cur! 
in the middle of her forehead. I be- 
came involved in a deal whereby I lost 
a perfectly good Remington Noiseless 
| for what was alleged to be a recondi- 
tioned machine of another make. The 
| substitute, after the polish of its reno- 
| vation had worn off, turned out to be 
| quite untrustworthy and, certainly, 
| nothing can be more maddening than a 
| not-very-good typewriter. 


} es 8 


XHAUSTING my wrath on the dif- 

ficulties. it presented in manual 
operation, I was delighted some time 
ago in coming across a somewhat tech- 
nical treatise on criticizing the ap- 
| pearance of the finished work. The 
_information was contained in a book 
called “Questioned Documents,’”. by 
Albert S. Osborn, one of the world’s 
foremost authorities upon handwriting 
and upon questioned documents in gen- 
eral. The procedure for examining 
type impressions, according to Mr. Os- 
born is as follows: “First (study and 
examine) the design, size and propor- 
tions of each of the characters. Second, 
the relation of each character as printed 
to adjacent characters, or its vertical 
and horizontal alignment. Third, the 
vertical position of the character in 
relation to the line of writing, that is, 
its perpendicularity, or slant to left or 
right. Fourth, the comparative weight 
of impression of the upper, lower, right 
or left sides of each character, or, as 
the machine adjusters describe it, how 
the type stands ‘on its feet’ or ‘off its 
feet.’ Fifth, the condition of the type 
faces of all the letters and characters 
| and the presence of defects, bruises or 
| ‘sears’ due to wear or to accidents.” 
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California Dept. Rejects 
Hospitalization Forms 

As a result of a 
Attorney-General U. S. Webb that poli- 
cies providing and 
pital service are violative of the State 
of California’s medical 
companies seeking to write hospital and 


recent opinion of 


for medical hos- 


practices act, 
medical service insurance in California 
are having a difficult time getting 
started. Two companies. namely, the 
Pacific Employers, stock casualty com- 


pany of Los Angeles and the Benja- 


Franklin Life, assessment com- 
pany of Riverside, 


medical and hospital policies to the in- 


min 
have submitted 
surance department for approval. The 
has rejected the forms of 
the the 
opinion of the attorney-general’s office 
and the Pacific Employers has brought 
suit to compel the department to ac- 


caepartment 


each company on basis of 


cept its policies. The suit was heard 
Nov. 15 and submitted on briefs in the 


The 


court’s decision is expected shortly. 


Superior Court at San Francisco. 
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STORM WARNING 


The worst enemies of plate glass— 
snow, hail, cold, wind, sleet, public 


with 


The cost of plate glass has in- 


creased; the insurance rate for plate 


glass has not. Is every plate glass risk 


in your territory insured ? 
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Expect Retention of Gauss 
as Michigan Commissioner 


LANSING, Micu., Dec, 3—Although 
Governor-elect Frank D. Fitzgerald hag 
given no hints as to his selection of de 
partmental appointees, it is known that 
he is impressed with the support being 
given from within Republican ranks to 
Commissioner Charles E. Gauss. Gauss, 
a life-long Democrat, has impressed in- 
surance men throughout the state with 
his competent administration of the 
department and they are rallying be- 
hind him whole-heartedly no matter 
what their personal political leanings, 
It is regarded as significant that news- 
paper prognosticators, who have been 
mentioning many names of possible ap- 
pointees to various state offices, have 
made no predictions in the case of the 
insurance commissioner, evidently sens- 
ing the fact that there is a fair chance 
that Gauss will be retained in office. 
One Source of Illegal 
Auto License Tags 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 3 — Another 
method of making it difficult for auto- 
mobile thieves and bandits to secure 
auto license tags came to light here re- 
cently when State highway patrolmen 
and Louisville detectives made a tour 
of auto junking yards and confiscated 
approximately 250 sets of 1934 license 
tags. Among the lot were tags from 
Indiana, Tennessee, Missouri, Illinois, 
Ohio, Michigan, Colorado and even some 
other states. 

Under the state laws a dealer buying 
an old or wrecked car to be junked must 
either destroy the tags or mutilate them 
so that they cannot be used. It devel- 
oped that most of the junk dealers 
didn’t know about that section of the 
law. 


J. R. McWilliams a Benedict 


Announcement has been made in San 
Francisco of the marriage of Miss 
Kathryn L. Smith of Chicago, IIl., to 
James R. McWilliams, assistant man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast branch of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. The ceremony took place 
in San Francisco, Saturday morning, 
Dec. 1. ‘ 


Joins National Bureau 

John R. Fritschi has become asso- 
ciated with the Pacific Coast branch of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, succeeding Har- 
old H. Klieforth in the automobile de- 
partment. 
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